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To the Right Hononrable = 


our Orlando Bridgman, Knight 


and Baronet, 


Lord Keeper of His Majefties Great Seal of England,f 
AND 


L* Ch. Juſtice of His Majctiies Court of Common Pleas. 


Sir Fobn Keyling, g, Knight, 


Lord Chiet Juſtice af Englan 


* Sir eM atthew Hales, Knight, 
* Lord Chicf Baron of His Majeſties -+ _ 
Exchequer. 


| And to the reſt of the Juſtices and Barons 
appointed by 


| ACT of PARLIAMENT 


For Determination 
' Of Differences touching Houſes burnt down, 
or demoliſhed by reaſon of the late Fire 
y mLOND ON. 


- May it pleaſe your Honours, 

*He truely merited Reputation by your 
| Honours equal balancing the Scales 

of uſtice, hath, and 3s the daily cauſe of 

| fo many [RT ey to you for the ſame , 


: A eſpe- 


eſpecially in the late wiſely-ereSied Court 
of Tudicature ; wherein your Honours, by 
your quick and delighted equitable diſpatch 
of ſuch Differences as have come before you, 
hath ſufficiently teſtified your undoubted 
Loyalty to our Sovereign Lord the KING, 
and Amity to his People, and the Encou- 
ragement of ſuch things which doth in a- 
ny wiſe tend to bis Honour and their Wel- 
fare. Some noble Citizens having ſcarcely 


recovered their Fiery Conſumption , have | 
ſeem'd more concern d for your Honours | 


trouble and loſs of time in Regulating their 
Differences , than at their own Loſſes ; 
wiſhing they might have any Rule thereby 
to decide the ſame, ſo that they might not 
be conflrained to trogble Ton, who think it 
no trouble to do good : I conceiving there 
might be ſome Rule preſcribed , whereby 
many of their Differences, as to point of 
Intereſk, might be determined by them- 


ſelves , ant a Direfion ſhewed how to 


Compute the Charge of' any City-Bnilding, 


did forthwith conſult with ſome better ap- 
proved Judgments than my own about the 
fame ; 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory: 2 
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The Epittle Dedicatory. 
ſame ; who did agree that ſuch a thing 
being. done , would nmch encourage ' the 
City-Builders, and tend to the fpeedy Re- 
building the ſame; but moving them: to 
be the Authors of this intended good Work, 
' aſſuring them of my mean Aſſeſtance in 
furtherance of the ſame + Which not ſuc- 
ceeding according to my deſire, and having, 
as I humbly conceive , ſome knowledge in 
this kinde , which I apprehended in this 
conjun&ture and exegence of time, to be we- 
ry beneficial to be communicated to my Na- 
tive Country , and this deſolate City, did 
not think fit at ſuch a time wholly to ſup- 
preſs the ſame. 

To preſent to your Honours a thing of 
ſo mean worth, is an a&i ( I confeſs ) of 
great preſumption, yet in regard Books, 
which do but pretend uſefulneſs to the 
Publique, have ordinarily addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the Patronage of Wiſe and Lear- 
ned Perſons, I wait not preſidents for 
ſuch a boldneſs ; and being conſcious to 
my ſelf of no worſe aim in ive publiſhing 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
of this Work, than the good of my Coun- 
try , T bawe this preſumption, beſides my 
ether, that T ſhall not incur your Honours 


diſpleaſure. 


Your Honours 
moſt humbly 


devoted Servant, 


Stephen Primatt. 
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PREFACE 


TO IHE 


READER' 


Aving had ſome ſpare time in a 
long Vacation, I thought I could 
not employ it better,than in do- _ 
ing ſomething which might tend 
to the forwarding the City- 

Building, ( being the Metropolitan of this 

| Nation, and ſo reputed before Julizs Ceſar's 
time; the Glorv of the Major part of which 

' 1s now, Phenix-like, buried in its own aſhes ) 
to do which, I firſt conſulted the Inclination 
of my Country-men, the Noble ſuffering Citi- 

| Zens and Bees of this Nation, who I found ( as 

they were ever famous for promoting fuch 
things which were for the Publick Honour 
and Good ) very willing and defirous to 
build : but ſome of them were impeded by 
certain Differences ariſing amongſt them, as 

A 3 to 


To the Reader. 


to their reſpeCtive Intereſts in the Ground, and 
late Houſes; others through their unſkilful- 
neſs in building, were not leſs indiſpoſed to 
it: for that many of them are compelled to 
truſt to the Conſcience and Fidelity of Work- 
men and Surveyors, who have been obſer- 


ved to make Harveſt in the City-Ruines, and - 


combine together to take exceſlive Rates for 
their Works 3 which hath diſ-encouraged 
many of them. As to the former of theſe, 
there is preſcribed certain Rules and Tables, 
whereby the Proprietors may decide their 
Differences, as to point of Intereſt, by them 
ſelves, without troubling the moſt Honourable 
Court of Judicature, and Directions ſhewed 
how to Value any Ground in the City. As 
to the other, there is an Inſpection made into 
- the Artificers Trades employed in Building, 
therein unfolding the ſeveral Rates and Prices 
of ſeveral ſorts of Work , and after what 
manner they make their Bargains, and agree 
for performing the ſame ; then have computed 
the Charge of ſeveral Houſes, for ſeveral Di- 
menſions, Materials being at certain Rates there 
propoſed. 

In the firſt Part, there is a Treatiſe of Pur- 
chaſing Lands and Houſes, and other things in 
England ; which I thought neceſlary, for that 
ſome men ſell their Lands and other things, to 
the intent to beſtow their Money in Building, 
And that nothing _ be wanting wherein 


my 


— 
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1o the Reader. 
my ſmall rime and Experience could inform 
you, I have concluded with Surveying and 
Meaſuring Szperficies and Solids, as a necel- 
fary thing to be known to the Builder. If the 
Non-confident Author hath been any ways 
defective 1a attaining the end propoſed by him, 
he hopes at leaſt it may give occaſion to thoſe 
who are more Learned, to attempt ſomething 
in this kiade, which may encourage the Re- 
building this Famous City, wherein any Inge- 
nious Undertaker ſhall not onely be accompani- 
ed with my well-wiſhes, but ſhall be afliſted by 
whatſoever 1s1n the power of 


From my Chamber at 
Cliffords-Inne this 
14th of October , 
16 6-7: 


THE 


INDEX. 
The Firſt Book. _ / 


þ General Treatiſe bow to Compute the Value of 
Lands in England, and what makes them of 
that Value ; with Advice to a Purchaſer, awd 
Ruler preſcribed to purchaſe. | , Page 3 
A particular Computation of Lands, and how many years 
| Purchaſe, and what may be given for Land in Fee- #8 
ſimple, for term of Life, or Tears 3 for Copy: bold Eftates, 734 
Advowſons appendaxt to Mannors, or in Groſi, Mines, Ns 


Mills, with other things. 13 
A Table, ſhewing the Value that may be given for a Leaſe, 
from one year t0 an bundred, for Ten pound per Annum, 
and the Land out of which the ſame doth iſſue, being at 
Twenty years purchaſe, and ſo yielding Five per Cent. 
there being ſet down in the firſs line in tbe Margent, the 
quantity of Tears > and in the other, what may be given 


for the ſame. 16 
The Uſe of the T ables. 17 
A Table after the ſame form as the former, having after th 

rate of 6 per Cent. per Annum. | 18 
A Table after the ſame form, having 7 pex Cent. per An- 

num. 19 
Leaſes for Lives. 20 
1wo T ables for purchaſing Leaſes for Lives. 21 
Purchaſing of Copy-hold. ibid. 

| Advowſons. 23 
Impropriations. 24 
Concerning the Purchaſing of Leaſes of Lands bolden from 

Cathedral Churches or Colledges. | 25 

Iwo Tables thereupon. 26 


The 


THE INDEX 


| The Uſe of the Tables. 4 
Coal- Mines.  o$ 
Lead- Mines. 21 
Tinn- Mines . 3 3 
Mills. 34 
Of Woods, Under-woods, Coppice, 8c. ibid, 


Valuation of Ground for making of Brick. 35 
A Computation of Houſes in England, and particularly in 
London ,- and how to compute the Value of Ground 
whereon Houſes (tgod before the late Fire. 36 
How to Value Ground by the foot, front, or ſquare. 3g 
A Table after the ſame form as the former Tables | 
6,7 poullt per Cent. having 8 pound per Cent. per 
Annum. ; 41 
Another Table, having 9 pound per Cent, per Ann. 42 
Another Table, having 10 pound per Cent. per Ann. 43 
Fonr Tables, ſhewing bow many Tears, Months, and Weeks 
. Purchaſe the Leaſe of any Land or Houſes is worth, eal- 
elated to four ſeveral rates of Intereſt, viz, V.VI.VIIL 
axd X. per Cent. per Annum, 2" 
The deſcription of the fourfold Table. 45} 
Rules which may be applied to the Differences arifing be- 
tween Landlord. and Tenant, by reaſon of the late Fire 
whereby the Proprietors concerned may end their Dif- 
ferences, without giving trouble to the moſt Hmourable 


Court of Fudicatnre. 46 
Tenant Surrender. 48 
Tenant for Life. 50 
Leaſes held from Corporations: 52 
Two Months Rent. ibid. 
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The Second. Book. 

Dvice to the City Bril der. 55 
A An Inſpedtion into tbe Argificers reſpefliive Myſteries 
employed in Building. 57 
Brick-layer. 58 
Carpenters. 63 
Plaiſterers. | | 70 
Maſons. 71 
Smiths-work- ibid. 
Plummers. 72 
Glafeery. _ 
Painters. ibid. 
Foyners-work. 74. 
Carvers. ibid. 
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How Houſes muſt be built in bigh aud principal Streets. 


75 

What ſeveral Houſes in bigh and principal Streets may 
coſt building. ibid. 

A Compntation on a Houſe that is to be built in @ bigh 
' Street, according to the Statute, and i4 to be 20 foot 
Front, and 44 foot in Depth, wherein is particularly 
ſhewed the Charge of ſuch Building, with ſeveral Ob- 
 ſervations thereon. ibid, 
A Platform for the ſame Dimenſions. 80 


 Seantlings for Timber for Floors, ſet down by the Statute 


for bigh and principal Streets, or Lanes of Note. $4 
Scantlings for Timber for Roofing, ſet down by the S1a- 
. tute for principal Streets, and Lanes of Note. 89 
A Platform for a Houſe in a bigh Street, or Lane of Note, 
' where the Chimneys are placed in the midgle. The 
Front being 20 foot, and Depth 44, the Summers and 
Foyſts being laid, as is there ſuppoſed 3 and a Computa- 
tion of the Charge thereon. 96 


What @ Houſe will coſt to be built in a Street or Lane of 


Note, 


THE INDEX. 
Note, according to the Dimenſions preſcribed in the firſ 
Platform, and the Foyſts and Summers to be laid, as in 
the ſame» And after what manner Houſes are to be 
built in Streets or Lanes of Note. 98 

A Platform for a Houſe that is in a high and principal | 
Street, or Street or Lane of Note, being eighteen foot in 
Front, and forty foot in Depth. 'ToJi 

The Valuation as to the high and priacipal Street, ibid. 

What a Building will coft for the Dimenſicns in the laſf 
Platform mentioned, in a Street or Lane of Note» 104 

A Platform for two Howſes, the Ground lying with a Nuke, 
as is there ſuppoſes one of the Houſes being 18 foot wide 
in the Front, and but 14. inthe Reer, the other being but 
14 foot wide in the Front, and 18 inthe Reer, both bes 
ng 40 foot deep. 107 

The Computation," as to the high and principal Street, of 
the Houſe which #s 18 foot wide in the Front. ibid, 

A Computation on the two Platforms laſt mentioned, as to 
a Street and Lane of Note. 110 
Two Platforms, both being 16 foot apiece in the Front.aud 
36 foot in Depth \ wherein is ſhewed the difference as to 
the Charge in the placing of Chimneys and Stairs. 112 
Valuation as to the firſt Platform, whoſe Chimneys are 
placed inthe midale as to the high Street. ibid. 
Valuation as ta the ſecond Platform, which # 16 foot in 
Front, and 36 in Depth, as to the principal Street, 

11 

Next, as to the Valuation as to a Street and Lane of Note, 
for the building , whoſe Chimneys and Stair-caſe is in 
the middle. I15 
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Valuation as to a Street or Laxe of Note, of the other | 
Building which is 16 foot Front, and 36 foot in- | 
Depth. I16 

A Platform for a Corner-houſe, either in a high Street, or 
Lane of Nite, that us 15 foot in Front, and 34. foot in 


Deptb. 118 
A Computation as to the high Street. ibid. 
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A Computation as to a Street and Lane of Note. 120 
A Platform for two Houſes, the Ground lying as is tbere 
Suppoſed, one being 12 foot in Front, and 36 wide in 
© tbe Reer, the other 24 foot Front. 122 . 
Valuation as to the Houſes which are twelve foot in Front, 
in a bigh and a principal Street. 123 
Valuation as to the Houſe which is to be 24, fvos in Front, 
and 25 foot in Depth, as #0 the bigh and principal 
Street. I24. 
Valuation t9 the Houſe which is t2 be 12 foot in Front, in 
a Street or Lane of Note. 126 
Valuation 4s to the Houſe which is to-be 24 foot Front, in a 
Street or Lane of Note. 127 

A Platform for a Howſe which # 30 foot in Front, and 
20 foot in Depth, and a Nuke for the Stair-caſe, as is 


there ſuppoſed. | 129 
A Valuation as to the high Street. ibid. 
Valuation as to the Street and Lane of Note. 131 
A Platform for a Building which is to be 18 foot in Front, 

and 26 foot in Depth. 133 
Valnation as to the high Street. ibid. 
Valuation as to the Street or Lane of Note. 135 


A Platform for a Houſe which is 14, foot in Front, and 
28 foot in Depih » which Platform is miſplaced, the 


Reer being where the Front ſhould be, 136 
Valuation as to the high Street. _. . ibid. 
Valuation as to a Street or Lane of Note. 138 
A Platform for a Howſe which is to be 10 foot in Front, 

and 18 foot in Depth. 139 
Valuation as to the vigh $:reet. ibid. 
Valuation as #0 the Street or Lane of Note- 140 
A Table of the Rates of Materials, as the Buildings laſt 
| mentioned are computed at. I4L 
How the leaſt ſort of Building ought to be built. 148 
Seautlings for Timber for this ſort of Building. 144 
The fourth ſort of Building. ibid. 


A Platform for the ſecond Floor for @ large Houſe in a 
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big A Street, or Laue of Note, under which there 3 


ſuppoſed to be a Sbop or W, arebouſe. 145 
A Platform for a Tavern. 146 
A Platform for a Manſion-bouſe. inter 146 & 147] 
Advice to the Country Builder. 141 
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The Third Book. 


CHAP. I. 


O*F the proportions of Rooms > as Galleries, Hall, 
Chambers, &c. and of their heights. Alſo of prin: 
cipal Gates, Doors, Windows, Chimneys, Stairs, &c, 
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15 

I. For Galleries. ibid. 
2. For Halls. ibid, 
3. For Chambers. 1bid, 
4- Of principal Gates. L154 
5. Of inner Doors. ibid, 
6» Of Windows» ibid, 
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Of the Menſuration of Superficies. 159 

ie How to meaſure any Superficies which 3s perfetth 
ſquare. 

2+ How to meaſure a long Square, or Ger) 
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THE INDE X. 
3- How to meaſure a long Superficles which is broades 
at one end than at the other. I61 
4+ How to meaſure 8 Rombws, or figure lying in a Dia- 
mond-form, whoſe ſides are parallel, but not from 
right angles z ſuch as is the Figure ABDC. 162 
5. How to meaſure 8 Trapezia, or figure whoſe angles - 
are not right, nor fides equals as is t#he Figure 


ABDC. 163 
6. How to meaſure Triangles. ibid, 
A General Rule. ibid. 
Example in two Triangles. 164 
7. How to meaſure mult angular, or many: ſided irregu- 
lar Figures, ſuch as is iu 16 
8. Of the menſuration of Circles and parts of Circles. 
166 
Of the Menſzration of Solids. , 168 
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170 
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I71 
4+ How to meaſure any Regular Solid, conſiſting of 
many equal Sides and Angles. 172 


5+ If the but-end of the Piece dy conſiſt of any irregular 
form, you mult firſt finde the drea of the Baſe thereof 
( as is taught in the VII foregoing ) and that multi- 
plied by the length, ſhall give the Solidity. 173 
6. How to meaſure Cylinders, as round Columns, or the 


like. I74 

7. How to meaſure Cones or Pyramidre 175 
Ss. Of the menſuration of Fruſtums, or picees of Cones 
and Pyramids. 176 

In the ſame manner as Fruſtums of Pyramids be meaſured, 
may Fruſtums of Cones be meaſured alſo. 175 


A Table ſhewing how many inches, and bundred parts of 
an inch of any round piece of Stone or Timber-tree, will 
make a fot ſalid, the Girt or Cireumference thereof be- 
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» Ing known in zuches, from 12 inches (or. 1; foot ) abox, 


40100 inches ( or 8 foot 4 inches) about, 183 | 
4 The Uſe of the Table: . .. _— i.” 
CHAP.IITI. . 
Of the Menſuration of the Works of the ſeveral Artificers 
_ relating to Building. 185 
I, Of Carpenters work. 1bid, 
. Examples of Flooring, Roofing, P artitioniag. ibid. | 
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2. For Walling. ibid. | 
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General Rule. 190 | 
Third Example. 196 |} * 
_ For the Meaſuring of Chimneys. ibid. 


A Table ſhewing bow much in length will make a Rod- 
_=_—_ of any Brick:wall, from 1 foot bigh to 30 foot 
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I1TI. Of the Plaiſtercrs work: 195] -1 

1. For Cieling. ibid. |. 

2. For Partitioning. ibid, 

IV. Of Foyners works | 96 | * 

Example 1. ibid, ' 
Example 2- 197 | 

V. Of Painters work» ibid. # 7 

V 1. Of Glafiers work, r93 i] 

Example. wid. » 
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Purchaſer and Builder. 
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The Furlt Book. 


AGener Treatiſe how to co mpute the value of Lands in 
England, and what makes them of that value : with 
advice to a Purchaſer, and Rales preſeribed to purchaſes 


& T is not my intended purpoſe to 
; make any long Treatiſe on this 
point, only ſo much as may ſome- 
what conduce to the information 
of the Purchaſer and Seller of 
Lands or Houſes, as to their re- 
ſpcive values, and what makes 
them of that value in any part of 
Englandithe Purchaſcr being ſometimes over-reached by 
| the Seller, and the Seller ſometimes (clling his Lands 
$ or Houſes for leſs 'than they are worth 3 both which 
proceed either for want of Reaſon and Judgment to 
know the nature of the thing, or for want of skill in 
Arithmetick to tind out the true value. Of both which 
In the enſuing Diſcourſe I ſhall give you ſome account. 
And ſhall therefore commend to you theſe few Ovſerva« 
tions following, to which the Ingenious Readers Judg* 
ment may make a great addition. 


B | Firlt 


The City and Conntrey 


Firſt, to conſider the quantity and quality of the 
thing you are about to Purchaſe, and what caſualties it 
may in probability begſubje&t unto: As, if it be Land 
that is near the Sea-Coaſts, or any great River, the Banks 
may be ſubject either to be beaten down by the ebbing 
and flowing of the Sea, or to be overflowed 3 which 
banks may require great coſt in repairing , and the 


Lands more in draimng Lands being often after ſuch | 


overflows of little or no uſe for three or four years 
together, there coming in with ſuch overflows very great 
quantities of Sand : But Lands lying near great Rivers, 
are not altogether ſo very perillousz but that ſometimes 


it tends to the Qwners and Purchaſers profit to have | 


their Meadows. overflowed. Another caſualty is that 
of poor Tenants, not able to pay their Rents, who are 
diſabled ſometimes by a Seaſon that is too ficcid or dry , 
or a Scaſon that is too moilt, ſo that the earth is not of 
that due ternpexature of heat and moiſture as to produce 
its wonted increaſe z and at other times when there 1s a 

ood 1ncreaſe,. they bear little or no price at the Market, 
Another caſualty or accident is that of Fire, which comes 
by lightning,or through negligence of neighbours or ſer- 


vants, which many times conſumes a Farmers houſe, : 


Corn ana Barns, and doth undoe him. All which are 


damages that many times light very hard on the Lands | 


lords. 


Secondiy, to conſider if there be any Edifices, as | 
Houſes, Barns, Stables, and ſuch like upon the ſame, and | 
whether they be in good and ſufficient repair, or well } 


Thatchcd or tyled 3 and if not, what will repair them ? 


Note, That Farm-Houſcs, and Barns upon Lands ge 
aerally in England, are of little or no value, and are not 
wſually valued in the purchaſe, but are caſt in with tbe 
Lands to the Purchaſe z except it be of decent Houſes a 

| or 


Purchaſer and Builder. 3 
for the dwelling of Gentry or Citizens of accompt within 
twenty miles of London, and of other houſes which are 
ſcituate in ſome principal Cities and Market-Towns of 
Trade, and ſuch which are not peculiar for a Farmers. fa» 
mily and uſe. 


Thirdly, conſider whether the Land be Barrenor not, 
whether it be occaſioned by the heat or conſtitution of 
the Climate, ſcituation on a hill, or in a dale ; or what 
the mould or earth is under the ſuperticies thereof 3 as, 
if it be a clay, whether it be more ſubje& to be dry os 
moiſt, or whether in a medium, which is very good 
ground for Graſs or Beans, and other things which are 


| ofa groſs and rank nature and quality ; or if it be upon 


an indifferent dry clay, having a convenient degree of 
moiſture , then it may be good for moſt forts of Corn 
or if it be on a moiſt, with ſome degree of drought, then 
for Meadow or Paſture:if it be on a Rock that is near the 
ſurface, then it is very often Barren, and good for little 
or nothing , bat to feed ſheep,and ſuch ike uſes. The 
beſt ſort of ground fox moſt uſes, is a well-tempered Clay 
or earth about two yards thick, under which there may 
be Gravel, Chalk, Mazle, or red carth, with divers others 
too long here to make mention of, Barrenneſs doth not 
altogether proceed immediately from theſe cauſes, but 
ſometimes from hidden cauſes in the bowels of the earth, 
as the Sulphurious ticams which atiſe out of the pores 
of the earth , and dry up the xoot , fo that it becomes 
barren : Theſe fumes proceed either from Mines of Coal, 
pipes or rakes of Tin, or Lead-Oare, Mines of Brim+ 
ſtone, Iron, Stone, or Lime-ftone, and ſuch like. I do 
not {et theſe, down as general rules for barrenne(s, there. 
being ground under which all theſe are, which is fertile 3 
as under Coal-mines which axe covered with a (hell of 
ſtone about a fathora or more thick z This ſtone doth fo 
depreſs the fumes where the (ame is, as that in many 
Places there js very good ground where Coal-imines = . 
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ſo that I refer it to the Scllers or Purchaſers judgments, 
what may be the cauſe of their grounds barrenneſ, 
Only this I would have the Purchaſer to make inquiry, 
whether the ſame hath not bee n made barren by reaſon 
of too much ploughing, and the heart of the ground 
worn out by that means and if he find that it be, then 
not to value it at the rate it formerly yecilded z or if he 
do,to make deduRtion of the coſt in manuting the ſame, 


Fourthly, to conſider whether the Lands to be pur- 
chaſed be incloſed. Incloſed Lands in many places 
do yield half as much, or as much more, as Lands in 
common fields. And if they be incloſcd, whether the 
incloſures be decay*d for want of good Husbandry 3 and 
if they be, to dedudt the charge of repairing them ; and 
to conſider: what quantity of Trees be in the incloſurcs ? 
whether the ſame be Timber-trees or not ? and what 
value they might yeild if they were to be fell'd ? Andif 
there be any wood-ground, what quantity of Acres,and 
the quality of it * whether the fame be Copces, Uuder- 
woods, or Timber-trees ? 


Fifthly, to conſider if there be any veins or ſeams of 
Coal in the bowels of the earth 3 and it there be, whether 


valuable or not ? many brave Collieries being worth lit- | 


tle or nothing, either by reaſon there is no ſhell-ſtone 
for a roof to ſupport the gound, or by reafon of the 
great quantities of water which are uſually in the 


caverns of the earth, which are very chargeable in the | 


to. 


dreining of them; ſo that many men by ſuch under- | 
takings are often undone. And it may not be valuable ' 
- upon another account, that is, if it be in a place where 


there is great plenty of Collicrieszand although the ſame | 


have a good Root-tione and free from water, yet if it 
have nat the conveniency to convey the ſame at a ſmall 
charge to ſome River to have the coals exported, they 
will not be worth the trouble and charge in obtaining 


F 


them * 


| 
* 
: 
” 


| 


| 
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them. Or if there be any rakes ot pipes of Lead or Tir« 
Oar, which commonly lye in the. caverns of the earth, 
in a Self open between two rocks, there being for the 
moſt part where there is Lead-Oar, above the ſame great 
quantities of Lime-ſtone. Theſe Mines are very ſubject 
to have great quantities of waterin them z but they for 
the moſt part lyc in Mountainous hills, ſo that in moſt 
places they have the conveniency of d riving a drift or 
Sough from the bottom of the hills to the fole of the 
Rake, (o that the water runs away from the Rake upon 
a deſcent : But the charge of driving ſuch Soughs or 
trenches is very great, they being ſometimes forced to 
drive through divers hard rocks, fo that-the ſame at ſuch 
places is very chargable, and coſts about forty or fifty 
ſhillings or more every fathom, being forced to mollifie 
the Rock by fire , ſo that their Tools may make wz 

through the ſame and this many times they do for half 
a mile, or a mile together, or more or leſs, as it may 
require. And ſometimes after great expence and trou- 
ble, they.-miſs the rake or vein z which if they chance 
to light on, it doth often prove to be of little or no , 
value, having but « ſma]l body of Lead-Oar. Theſe 
Mines likewiſe are very caſual, and many an ingenious 
man is often undone, by the venturing his certainty for 
the uncertainty of the ſame. Or it there be any Tin- 
mines or Quarries of Iron, Stone, Lime-ſtone, or Marl, 
or what ere it be that the carth doth produce,l refer it to 
the Purchaſers Judgment to ſet his valuation on the 
ſame: onely this, that Mines, of what nature or kind 
ſoever in England, arc for the moſt part very great caſu- 


alties, and the profit of them very uncertain. 


Sixthly, to conſider if there be any ſmall or great Ri- 
vers running through the ground to be purchaſed 5 
which if there beylet the Purchaſer make diligent inquiry 
whether the ſame be of any conſiderable value as to the 
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' ſhing thereof» or what other benefit may atiſe thereby ? 
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whether by overflowing the Meadows there adjoyning? | At 
or if there be Corn-Mills, Paper-Mills, Powder-Mills, | *C 
Smelting-Mills, Fulling-Mills, Forges or Furnaces upon | Y* 
the ſamic ? And what the ſame be,that may produce pro» | ®f 
fit? As ſuppoſe them to be Corn-Mills, Paper-Mills, | ® 
or Powder-Mills, and ſuch like; you may confider | P! 
whether they be not- decayed for want of repairing? | ® 
which if they be,conſider what will be the charge of ſuch | Ii 
Repiits ? or whether the ſame be in Leaſe? and whe- | 
ther the Miller is not bound thereby to repair the ſame | B 
at his own charge during the ſaid term, and to paya | C 
cerfain rent for the ſame? which particular thing may | P 
make the (ame very valuable 3 the uſual Bills brought c 
indy Millers for their repairs, being ſometimes a moiety | \ 
of the rent, ox a very(confiderable part thereof : Mills t 
being very ſubject (although made very ſtrong )to de- { 
cay. Ori if there be any Smelting- Mills or Furnaces upon { 
*the fame, you may in particular take thefe and ſuch like | * 
obfervations. Firſt, as tothe Smelting-Mills, which is ; 
properly for refining Tin or Lead out of their. parti- | * 
calar Oarcs, you may,inform your fclf what quantities | 
'of woods there be-about the fame, there being very much | * 
confumed by theſe:Mills. Another thing to be: confi- | * 
deredis, whether the works in Mines ot Lead: or Tide | 
'Oare, are like tobe of any continuance, and not-to be | { 
drowned or impeded by the great quantities of watet | | 
which uſually attend ſuch works : or: whether the body 
of Oarc in the Mines which doth employ the Smelting: 
Mills be of any confiderable widenels or length, 'and | | 
is not likely to be worn out or exhauſted luddenh. | 
Ang'to conſider che richneſs or poorne(s of the Mines | 
_ Come Oare in time of peace yeilding Thirty fix thillings, 
or Thirty ſeven ſhillings a Hozſe-load (which 1s nine | | 
diſhes, as they compute, weighing about Four hundind | 
and Fifty pound) when as other Lead-Oare in other} 
Mines, will ycild not above Thirty-{billings, Five and 
twenty ſhillings, Tweacy ſhillings, oz it -may be hot 
| above 
| 
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above Eighteen ſhillings. All which are valuations as 
to the quality and quantity of Lead as they reſpe@ively 
yeild when they aze {melted or caſt into Sowesor Pigs 
of Lead, As to Furnaces and Forges,you may take theſe 
and ſuch like obſervations. As to Furnaces, which are 
properly for the ſmelting of Iron-ftone, and making 
metal thereof, and ſometimes cafting the ſame into 
Iron Guns, Bullets, and Iron backs for Chimneys, or 
ſach like ufes ; you may confider what charge the dig- 
ging or procuring of ſuch Stone may be z it being in moſt 
Countries where ſuch furnaces are, very plentiful, and 
procured and gotten out of the Earth fora very ſmall 
charge : for if it ſhould coſt much the procuring , it 
would not be worth the obtaining, and to beat Fiftecn 
hundred or Two thouſand pounds charge in building 
ſuch Furnaces, laying their Hearths, and providing great 
flocks and quantities of Charcoal for the ſame. Asto 
the Forges, they being particular for the forming of 
Iron metal into bars of Iron , for conveniency of carri» 
age, or into what other form they pleaſe, the force of the 
water lifting a great Hammer of about three hundred 
weight or more, which firikes when they make ule of 
the ſame upon an Anvil for that purpoſe; theſe likewiſe 
colt great Sums of money the building and fitting, and 
they are at great charges daily for repairs, and conſume 
great quantities of Charcoal. 


There is another Mill imployed about Iron-works 
which they term a Slicting- Mill, which is for the form- 
ang of Iron into ſome faſhion , as into Iron-rods, Nails, 
and fuch like things,for common and ordinary occafions- 
In the Purchaſing or dealing for things of this nature, you 
mult have a particular regard to what quantities of wood 
there. 'be about your Farges or Furnaces 3 and to have 
ſpecial care, left when you have the fame,you be not to 
feck for ſuch materials, and be forced co buy thern at 
exceſive. dear rates. Works of this kind conſume the 
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greateſt part of the woods in the Countries where they 
be: And do require great fiocks, and a good ingenious 
contrivancer in the managing the ſame. It behoves 
the Purchaſer to conſider whether his Mill be an under- 
ſhot- Mill , which is the water driving the ſame under 
the wheel 3 or whether it be an over-ſhot-Mill, which is 
the water brought to the top of the wheel, in landers or 
troughs which caft the ſame into Buckets made in the 
whee! for the receipt of the ſame, the force and weight 
of which water drives the ſame : or whether the ſame 
be both an under-ſhot and an over-ſhot-M1]! 3 or whether 
there be a continual current, ſo that the mill may be 
alwayes moving if they pleaſe z or whether the water 
be kept up by Art, in fluces,for the better managing that 
little water as they have. If the ſame be an over-ſhot 
Mill, it 15 many times very uncertain as to its water ; 
but ſuppole it be certain,as to that it requires for the moſt 
part more money for the making of Dams and Landers 
for the conveying of-the {ame upon the wheel, than the 
under-ſhot- mill doth, which for the moli part runs at a 
greater certainty. I ſhall not need to give you any 
farther account as to theſe Mills, onely that you may 
obſerve that there be a continual ſupply of water for 


the driving the ſame and to conlider, if the water you * 


make uſe of do not come from any Spring near the place, 
and whether the ſame be not uſually dry in the Summer, 
although you may have a good ſupply of water in the 
winter ; the Sprivgs in moſt places ot England increaſing 
from the latter end of September until the latter end of 


March, and from thence they decreaſe, and become in : 


many places either dry or very low. 


Seventhly , to have regard to the ſcituation of the 


place,firſt, as to the Air (if the Purchaſer doth purchaſe | 
the ſame for his own habitation, ) he may particularly | 


take his obſervation as to the ſoil, whether the ſame be 
dry or moiſt z unto the mould of the caxth under the 


ſame, | 
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ſame , whether the ſame be well-tempered clay, or 
chalk, gravel, lime-ſtone, or a'marle, or red earth, or 
barren Champion ground 3 from all which there doth 
proceed well-tempered fumes, not at all repugnant to 
the conſtitution ot moſt Exgliſþ mens bodies z the Air 
being particolarly rarified and diverfified by the ftcams 
or breathings which are exhaled from the pores of the 
earth, and the Air doth partake of the ſame : or whe- 

ther the ſoil or mould be of a moiſt and rank quality, as 
it generally is near and upon all moors and marth 
ground, as is obſerved to be in Eſſex, Lincoluſhire, Kent, 
Saſſex, and other places where there are ſuch grounds, 
| and near the Sea-coaſts,where the Inhabitants are ſubje& 
to have Agues and other Diftempers. If the Air doth fo 
badly agree with the Inhabitants, how will it with ſuch 
as have been uſed to a more temperate and ratified Air ? 
It hath been the obſervation of many Learned Phyfitians 
here in Exgland, that the barrenneſt ſort of ground for 
the moſt part produces the beſt Air, as on Banfted Downs, 
Hamſtead Heath, Salibury-Plain, and divers other pla- 
ces of Champion ground in England, whichare very'fa- 
mous for curious Air, and as infamous for their barren- 
neſs : and that meadows and marſh grounds, and ſuch 
like moiſt ground lying near the Sea-ſhore, and great 


| * Rivers, are for the moſt part very unhealthful, and 


noxious to moſt mens bodies and conſtitutions, there 
proceeding from them too moiſt and groſs vapours. 


Secondly,to the ſcituarion, whether near a River run- 
ning to the Sea, for the exportation of ſuch things as the 
Land doth produce, whether it be Corn, Wooll, Lead, 
Iron, Tin, Coal, Mill-ſtones, Free-ftone, Tyles, Bricks, 
Timber, or commodities of what kind ſoever. Many 
Countries produce more of many forts of commodities 
in one year, than they are able to conſume in feven z 
and if they ſhould want a conveniency of communica- 
ting the ſame to theix Neighbours, they would' be of lic- 

tle 
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tle or no value to them : and not only ſo, but alſo ty 
compute if the Lands or things to be purchaſed be of any 
diſtance from (ach Rivers, and what will be the charge 
of the carriage of ſuch Commodities to the ſame 3 and 
when they are there, what will be the charges of carry: 
ing them in veſſcls to the Sea 3 and what will coſt for 
ſhipping the ſame to the Port or uſual Market deſigned 
for ſuch commodities : and this done, then to compute 
(or finſt compute) what the commodities will coft pro- 
curing, or obtaining before they be fit for ſuch carriage 
or exportation z and then you will plainly ſee what 
price or rate you may give for the Land or thing to be 
purchaſed,and fo be able to value the ſame. Or whether 
the ſame be near any City, or Market-town ? or in any 
principal Road to London, or any other remarkable 
place, ſo that the concourſe of people doth cauſe a Trade 
in the ſamez or whether there be plenty of ſuch commo- 
ditics in or about the Land or thing to be purchaſed, 
which doth make the (ame commodities to be very 
plentiful thereabout. Plenty of commodities many times 
cauſes a ſcarcity of Chapmen in the Markets, and doth 
very much abate the price of commodities, 


— — 
- 


Eighthly,to make inquiry amongſt the Neighbours 
and correſpondents of the (eller of the Lands, as to his 
honeſty in his dealing with and amongf them 3 and 
whether he be not litigious and quarre}ſome, and (ubjeR 
to go to Law upon every nicety , and to take advantage 


of every caſualty and accident. Let the Purchaſer , if 
he find that he hath by any means contracted a bad | 
Name , enquire how he contracted the ſame, whether | 
by defrauding,or intending to defraud any of them : or ' 
whether the tame be. contracted by matters of opinion | 
in Religion z many ignorant Men being apt to raiſe dif | 
putes of that which they are not of capacity to under- | 
fiand 3 and in their diſcourſe about the ſame they fel- | 
dome are bettered by it, or come to any concluſion, ex | 
cept | 


{ 
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cept it be that ſou] concluſion of hatred and malice a- 
gainſt each other : or whether the ſame be not occatt- 
oned by ſome Tavern or Ale-houſe-quarrcl, which ma- 
ny times proceeds from words miſ-placed , or one idtc 
account or other. Let the ingenious Purchaſer flight 
| all ſach petty exceptions as thele : But if he find chem 
| to be and proceed from a bad Name otherways con- 
trated, and doth reſolve notwithftanding to go 
through with the Purchaſe, let him obſerve forme Rules 
hereafter mentioned. But if, on the contrary,:he hear 
an indifferent good Character of him , as to his honeſty 
and fair dealing, let it be ſomewhat of ſatisfaCtion to 
him, but not ſatisfatory z there many times lyes a fifh 
in an unſuſpeed hole 3 ſome Men 'making it their en- 
deavour to acquire a good repute , that when there 
doth a convenient opportunity of defrauding any Man 
happen, they may do the ſame more plauſibly and 
unſuſpe&ed ; ſuch Men as theſe, are many times. great 
pretenders to Religion ; Of ſuch perſons as theſe, being 
the crafticft and politiqueſt ſort of knaves (if there be 
any craft or policy in knavery) let the Purchaſer be very 
cixcumſped, and look into the 'nature and conflicution 
ofthe Man and of his temper , and take notice whether 
his words being'connexed keep harmony 3 mens Hearts 
and Mouths tending two feveral ways, do oftentimes 
Fr, it being often obſerved, that lyers ought 'to have 
good memories : and eriquire likewiſe the' cauſe of his 
parting with ſuch an Eſtate 3 and obſerve 'that ſuch as 
| you make inquiry of, be not partial in their account to 
{ you, being obliged by ſome peculiar favour, or diſo- 
liged by fome diſcourtehie. 


Ninthly, having taken all cheſe Obſervations, and 
Much 'others as to the Purchaſers judgment may be re- 
quilite 3 Another thing moſt requiſite to be conſider- 
ed by him, is, what Title the tame be , whether Fee- 
Simple, Copy-hold, or Leaſe-hold 3 whether for life or 
years 
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years) or whatſoe*re it be, let the Purchaſer in this 
point take with him the advice of ſome able Councellor 
or Attorney, and not rely too much upon Serivener 
Law, and their Books of Preſidents; although there may 
be many good things in the ſame, yet they are like bold 
Apothecarics that venture to adminiſter Phylick with. 
out the Doctors advice and dircQion z although the 
Medicine may be very good in it ſelf, yet it may not 
be properly applycd to their Patients infirmitics , they 
wantiug $kill to ſtate their diſeaſe, which being right- 
ly fiated , is half cured. Jgnorant Scriveners make 
work for Lawyers, as the Apothecaries do for the 
Learned Phyſitians. Many Purchaſers being in this 
point penny wiſe, and pound fooliſh; who, to ſave 


their Money , go to unskilful perſons for advice, but | 


oftentimes (though too late) they pay the Lawyer better 
in the concluſion,in the Suits occaſioned by their Errors. 
Let the Purchaſer therefore take good 'advice at firſt, 
thereby to prevent leſt he too late repent. 


Tenthly, let the ſeller be plain in his dealing, and 
diſcover the truth of his Title to the Purchaſer while 
the buſineſs is in ation, and let him not reſerve from 
him any writing or evidence which may concern the 
title of the thing to be Purchaſed. The reſerviog of 
Evidences and other finitter dealings, hath often crea- 
ted much trouble, not only to the Buyers and Sellers, but 
even to their polierity. 
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A Particular computation of Lands; and how 
many years Purchaſe, and what may be given 
for Land in Fee-ſimple, for terms of Life or 
Tears, for Copybold-Eſtates, Advowſons ep= 
pendant to Mannors, or in Groſs, Mines, 
Mills, with other things. 


HA Aving given you ſome general Rules to be obſerved 
in Buying and Selling of Lands, I ſhall proceed 
to ſpeak of Lands in particular. Firſt, as to Lands in 
Fee-ſimple , they being in many places worth twenty 


| years Purchaſe , in others Nineteen, in others but Eigh- 


teen or Seventeen, or it may be not above Fifteen or 
Sixteen : Let the Purchaſer take notice, that the rates 
allowed for Money at Intereſt, is forthe moſt part a 
rule for the valuation of any Purchaſe. And this not 
only ſo in England, but in moſt places of the World; as 
in Hilland, Venice, and other places, their money yeild- 
ing not above three pounds in the hundred, makes them 
value their Lands at thirty five or thirty fix years Par- 
chaſe, and their Houſes at ewenty eight or thirty years. 
It may be objected,that this Rule doth not in this par- 
ticular hold true, for that Lands at the rate of twenty 
years Purchaſe , do yeild but five pound in the hundred, 
whereas money at Intereſt yeilds fix per cent. five per 
cent. being an indifferent competency, conlidering the 
certainty of the ſame ; and how uncertain money at In- 
tereſt often proves, by death of Sureties, loſs of Bonds; 
and {ſometimes having to do with knaves, they produce 
forged Releaſesz and that men are often put to trouble 
about the ſame, ſometimes being (through prudence) 
forced to call their money 1n, cither upon the death or 
ſuppoling failing of one oc more of the Sureties 3 or for 
that they are not willing to be longer obliged, and (© are 
willing 
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willing to return the money 3 and divers other caſualtics 
do attend the ſame. 


There be many reaſons why Lands are better than 
money : although the ſame do yeild leſs at preſent, yet 
if the Purchaſer have an indifferent penny worth , his 
Lands arc oftentimes upon an improvement 3 it having 
been obſerved, that Lands let at old rents, are ſometimes 
1mprovable twenty in the hundred per annum ; which 
very thing may make Lands more conſiderable at five 
pounds per cent. than money at Intereſt at fix. Another 
reaſon 15, for that Lands by the courſe of the common 
Law of England, doth deſcend to the Heirs of the 
Poſſe flor 3 it being many mens delight to have the ſame 
continue to their poſterity, and in their own names; 
whereas money goes to their Executors or Adminiſtra+ 
tors, and is often imbezled by them , and turns to nv 
ſuch account. 


Lands in Fee-fimple in and about Loxdon, as in Mizd- 


dleſex, Hartfordſhire, in moſt places ot Swrry, Kent, Eſſex | 


and Suſſex, Buckinghamſhire, and other places adjacent 
to London and in other places of Exygland, where they 
lie near any City or Market- Town, or any River for 


the conveying of their commodities to proper Markets | 


for the vending the {ame, are for the molt part vatuable 
at twenty years Purchaſe : the reaſon being,for that ig 
ſuch places there be choice of Tenants, fo that the Owner 


of the Land is for the molt part at a certainty cither for * 
a good Tenant, or for a good Market for the Fruits | 


—— 


thereof; or if the Owner have occation to borrow mo» : 


ney On the ſame, it is ſoon enquired after, and he need 


not ſeek a Chapman for the ſame : Whereas ſome Lands | 
33 remote places, as in Torkghire , Lincolnſhire, in the ' 


Counties of Norfolk and 10 Suffolk, and in many other 
places diſtant from Cities and Market-towns,and Rivers, 


eras. 


are nothing near the yalye, and will not yeild above | 


Fifteen 
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Fiſteen,Sixteen, or Seventeen years Purchaſe at the moſt z 
the cauſe being the ſcarcity of induſtrious and ſufhcient 
Tenants in ſuch places, being but poor men for the moſt 
part 3 ſo that their neceſſity doth force them to accept of 
Farms upon Rack-Rents, and more than they are wocth, 
let the Landlords come by their Rents how they can : 
whereas Tenants that live near places of Trade, are ma- 
ny times more ſufficient and more induſtrious to improve 
the Landlords ground 3 ſo that they may honeſily pay 
their Landlords their Rents 3 and are very wary and 
cautious in making their Bargains, and will not accept of 
any Propoſitions, but ſuch as they may have fome 
reaſonable profit for their induſtrious labour in cultu- 
ring the ſame, and the enabling them to pay their Land- 
lords Rent, * 


It will not be unneceſſary to ſet ſome valuation on 
Lands as to their reſpeQive values, whether the ſame 
be purchaſed at Twenty years, ſo yeilding but tive 
pounds per annum in the hundred 3 or whether the ſame 


| be purchaſed for more or leſs 3 or whether the ſame 


bea Leaſe in being, as to the particular number of years 
to come in the ſame ? as ſuppoſe it to be ten pounds 
per annum, and two hundred pounds paid for the ſame, 
which is twenty years purchaſe,and you would {ell a 
Leaſe of the ſame for five, ten, twenty or thirty yeats, 
whether the ſame be more or leſs, I ſhall give you a 
particular accompt thereof in the Table following» 
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A Table ſhewing the value that may be given , 
a Leaſe from one year to an hundred, for Te 
pounds per annum, and the Land out of which} tt 


the ſame doth iſſue being at twenty years Pur gi 
chaſe,and ſo yielding five per cent. there being *0 
ſet down in the firſt line in the Margin, th it 
quantity of years 3 and in the other, what ma I 
be given for the ſame. w 
| pe 
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Let the Purchaſcr , if he lay out his Money on a + 
Leaſe after this rate, be ſure to make an abatemenc of 
all ſorts of Taxes, and fo reduce the Game to a 
certain Rent, as if it were an Annuity or Rent- 
charge. 
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The uſe of the Table. 


He may likewiſe obſerve if he be about to Purchaſe, 
the Reverſion after any number of years, what he may 
give for the ſame 3 or if he be to Purchaſe a term of years 
to commence after a certain term in being 3 As ſuppoſe 
it be a Leaſe of one and twenty years to commence after 
ten years, which make one and thirty years in all, the 
firſt ten years, according to this computation, being 
worth Seventy ſeven pounds two ſhillings and” fix 
pence, and the whole one and thirty years being va- 
lued at one hundred fifty and fix pounds fo. that if 
you deduct Seventy ſeven pounds two (hillings and fix 
pence, out of one hundred fifty ard fix pounds, the re- 
mainder will be {evtnty cight pounds Seventeen ſhillings 
and [ix Pence. 


| Note, That if the thinz abont to be purchaſed be of any | 


great or leſſer value, the Purchaſer may by this Table 
compute the ſame: As ſuppoſing it to be twelve pounds 
per annum. for tex years, tis but dividing ſeventy ſe- 
ven pounds two ſhilliags aud ſix pence into five parts, and 
then adding the fifth part ta the ſame, which is fifteen 
ponnds eight ſhillings and fix pence, and it is juſt ninety 
10 pounds and eleven ſhilings 3 ſos that by adding and 
dividing the ſame, the value of any ſum may be compus 
ted. Tſhall add two Tables more hereunto; for the eaſier 
_ valuation of any Land to be Purchaſed, if you have alow- 
ed you in your Prerchaſe fix or ſeven pound in the hundred 
per angum. 
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having allowance after that rate. 
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A Table ſhewing the valuation of 10.1. per an 
num, the Parchaſer having allowed him afte 
the rate of ſix ponnd in every hundred, and 
what may be given for any nnmber of years, 
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104 15 10 
108 5 10 
11111 | 
114 14 2 
117 12 6 
123 O10 
129 O 0 
132 2 6 
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A Table ſhewing the valuation of 10 |. per an- 
num, the Purchaſer having allowed him after 
the rate of ſeven pound for every hundred,and 
what may be given for any number of years, 
having allowance after that rate. 
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Note, by theſe three Tables you may find out the va- 
lue of any Land, as to the Inheritance, or as to a Leafc 
for any number of years to come, or as to any number 
of years to commence after the determination ot any 
Term in being. As ſuppoling the ſame to be valued at 
Nineteen, Eighteen, or Seventeen years Purchaſe, then 
you are between the computation of five and fix pound 
for every year 3 or ſuppoſe it be valued at Fifteen or 
Sixteen years Purchaſe, then you are between the com- 
Putation of fix and (cyen pound for every years {0 ys 
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by adding. or deducting you may make uſe of theſc 
Tables, 

Theſe two Taft Tables are to be uſed as the former Ta+ 
ble of tive per cent. Y 


Leaſes for Lives. 


A Leafs for a lingle life is generally valued at ſeven 
ycars Purchaſe. The Purchaſer ought to have regard to 
the health of the party for whoſe life the ſame is to be 
purchaſed ; whether he be agtd or fickly ? if fo, his life 
. may be valued at tive or fix years purchaſe 3 or whether 
it be for the life of a Child, as to che age of the Child, 
and whether it bz healthful or not ; if to, it may be va» 
lacd at five or fix years purchaſe ; whether the ſame be 
for the life of a Child-bearing woman, it may be valued 
at the fame rate ; or whethcr the fame be for the life 
of a healthful man between Twenty and Forty ? or for 
the life of a bealthiful woman paſt Child-bearing ? or for 
a Barren womans lite, wko are forthe moſt part longer 
liv:dz and ſuch lives may be valued at Seven years pur- 


chaſe, or ſomething more: or whether the ſame be for | 


your own lifc or not ? coalider 1a which of theſe capas 


Citics you- are, and (o value the fame accordingly. You | 


may give ſometaing more for your own lite than for 
anothers. If you purchaic a lite for ſeven years purchaſe, 
you have for every hundred ponds as you expznd, Four- 
teen pounds, five thillings, and eight pence haltpznuy 
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every year. Let the Purchaſer in purchaling Annuities : 
for lives, take care that he have good (ccurity tor the * 


(ame, cithex out ot Lands or otherwayes, 


The Tables b<fore preſcrib:d and hereafter mentioned 
ſor purchaling Leafcs of Lands or Houſes, may ferve lor 
the purchaſing of Lives , whether the faine be two, 
three, four, or more, I (hall therefore deſcribe tne my 
[ne 
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the ſame: As for example, ſuppoſing ten pound every 
year to be purchaſed for one life or more, having after 
the rate of ſeven- pound in the hundred for your money 
for one life which you may value as a Leaſe for ten 
years, which is ſeven years purchaſe, and comes to Sc- 
venty pounds five ſhillings. I ſhall therefore infert two 
Tables, ſhewing you what number of Lives may be of 
\ £qual value to what number of years. 
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Leaſes of Houſes or Lands that are held from Bji- 
ſhops,Colledges, Dean and Chapter,Corporations,or from 
Companies , are for the moſt part valued at one years 
purchaſe more than Leaſes held from private perſoasz 
they being better Landlords, and will many times accept 
of a more reaſonable compotition for the renewing their 
Leaſes, than private perſons will. 


Purchaſing of Copy-hold, 


Let the Purchaſer after his having taken an account of 
the quantity, quality, and worth of the thing, enquire. 
whether the ſame be at Fine certain, or Fine Arbitrary, 
. Or at the will of the Lord : it being at Fine arbitrary, 


C 3 may 
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may make it abate in the value one or two years purs 
chaſe. The Lords and Stewards of ſome Mannors be- 
ing very unreaſonable in ſetting great Fines for their 
Tenants admittances. 

In ſome Mannoxrs there is a cuftome that they may ſet } 
as much or more than. the Land to be Surrendred is 
worthz which ſeems very unreaſonable : but that which 
makes it a reaſonable cuſtom, is, that when {uch Tenant 
is admitted a Copy-holder of the aid Mannor, he may 
purchaſe as much as he pleaſe, paying lirtle or no Fine 
{o that if any one be about to purchaſe any conſiderable 
thing, he gets himſelt tirſt admitted to forme fmall parcel, 
and afterwards to the reſi; ſo that all things conſidered, 
his Fine may be reaſonable. 

Copy-hold Land being well ſeated,and at a ſmall Fine 
certain, may be valued at Sixteen, Seventeen, or eigh: | 
teen years purchaſe. And it it be Arbitrary, then you 
may deduct ſo many years purchaſe as they uſually take 
for their Tenants admittances 3 and ſo value the ſame 
accordingly, or otherwiſe give the Seller ſo much as it 
may be worth, and let him compound with the Lord 
of the Mannor, and get you admitted to the ſame. In 
{ome Mannors the Fines are all certain, and in others all 
Arbitrary 3 in others ſome certain and ſome Arbitrary. | 
Let the Copy- holder that is at Fine certain, be ſure that | 
he pay the Fine certaiy, and have regard that he pay | 
neither more nor lefs, and have the ſame inſerted in his 
Copy 3 it being the trick and device of {ome Lords and 
their Stewards to reduce their Copy-holders Fines to 
uncertainties, that thereby time might wear out the cer- 
tain cuſtome of the fame 3 and this done, they demand 
what they pleaſe for therr Tenants admittances 3 which 
doth vcry much increaſe the value of avy Mannor. 


Note, That a Copy-bold Eſtate is one of he certaine} 
EJ:ates as to Title, in England, 


Advowſons | 
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Advowſons. 


Advowſons ſome are appendent to Mann ors, others 
in groſs by themſclves3 let the Purchaſer be very circum- 
ſped as to the Title of it, whether it be a uſurpation from 
any Patron, (o that the Patron may avoid the ſame by 
Writ of Right of Advowſon, or Yuare impedit 3 or whe- 
ther the ſame be not forfeited by any Simoniacal Af 
done between the Patron and the preſent Incumbent ? or 
whetber the Church be not void at the time of the mak- 
ing ſuch Contra@ ? it being a rule in Law, that things 
in action cannot be granted. Cook, ſur. Lit. 1. 2. Sets 
150, 

Before you proceed to value the ſame, you may make 
inquiry as to the Tythes of the ſame, and what the 
Glebe*Lands may be worth yearly ? If you cannot well 
ſatisfie your {elf by the Inhabitants, you may repair to 
the Kings Books in the Firſi-Fruits Othce, and there 
ſearch to find at what rate it is rated there : it being for 
the molt part rated at 10 1. in the hundred for every hun- 
dred pounds, as the Tythes and Glebe are yearly worth. 
This Rule is not always true, but for the molt part ic is3 
fo that if you find that the value in the Kings Books, and 
the enquiry that you do make do agree, it may be fome- 
thing of fatisfation to you, as to the valuation thereof. 
All theſe things conſidered, the common valuation of 
the perpetual Advowlſon, is two years purchaſe, be the 
{ame appendant to a Mannor, or in grofs by it (elf. But 
if you purchaſe the next Preſentation at the next avoid- 
ance of the Church, it is uſually valued to be worth one 
years purchaſe. 
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I mpropriation 'z 


Impropriations or Appropriations , the Fee of which 
being now a Lay-inheritance, are of leſs value than 
Lands , for the ſcruple of Conſcience which many men 
conceive of them, they being of ancient Right belong. 
ivg to the Church , and taken from the Church by the 
* Act of Diſſolution i in K. Henry the Eighths time, and 
by Lay-men purchaſed from the Crown. The value of 
ſuch Impropriations according to their ſcituation, may 
be rated at more or leſs years purchaſe : they lying near 
London,are valued at fourteen years purchaſe and in.re- 
moter parts, at twelve or thirteen. Which you may 
compute by the Tables before and hereafter mentioned. 

* Stat. 27 H. 8.27. 27 H. 8.28. 


Note, that you muſt make deduftion for the Fee-Farm rent | 
zo the Crown,and for maintenance of Cure. 
That where the Owner of #he Impropriation is Lord of | 
the Manner, and will make ſale of them both together, | 
there the Purchaſer may give one years purchaſe more for | 
the ſame, for the conveniency of letting the ſame Tythe- 
free to bis Tenants. 


Cencernny 


Ci 
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Concerning the Purchaſing of Leaſes of Lands 
holden from Cathedral Churches or Col- 


ledges. 


He Deans and Chapters in Cathedrals,and theHeads 

and Fellows of Colledges in both Univerſities, in 

their letting of Leaſes and taking of Fines do account 
according to this Rate of compound Intereſt, viz. 11 1. 
11s. 8d. 19. and 3 tenth parts of a farthing. And 
according to this Rate of Intereſt, are the two following 
Tables computed. 
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The firſt Table ſhews the preſent worth of Ou 
Pound or 20 s. for any number of years from 1 
to 2TI. 

The ſecond Table ſhews the preſent worth of On, 
Pound or 2C 5s. for any number of years ex- 
pired under 21; by which may be known what 
Fine muſt be given to renew any Leaſe when 
any number of years are expired. 
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The Uſe of theſe Tables. 


The uſe of theſe Tables will beſt be made plain by Ex-- 
amples 3 whercfore, let it be required to find 


QuEST1IoONTI. 


What is 53 1. a gear to continue 13 years worth 2 


Look in the firſt column of the firli Table for 13 years, 
and againſt it you ſhall finde 6 /. 11 5- 24. and ſo much 
is 11.0r 205. a year to continue 13 years worth : Now 
53 1,2 year mult be 53 times ſo much, Now 


L. So d. wa 
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So that a Leaſe of Church or Colledge-Land of 55 1. a 
year for 13 years, will be valued at 347 /- 11 5. and 5 4. 
And in the ſame manner you may tinde that a Leaſe 
for 21 years, of 10 1. a year, will be valued at 770, 15 5+ 


QueEsSTLON II 


What Fine muſs be given for a Leaſe of 16 |. 2 
gear for g years after 14 years expired £ 


This Queſtion muſt be reſolved by both Tables, but 
moſt ealily by the Second; 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, by the firſt Table. tha 

.  &ian 

The preſent worth of 1 1. for 21 years is 7 15 (| fan 
The preſent worth of x 7. for 14 years 15 6. 153 
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The difference 1s T © of mt 

wr 

The diff-rence is 1 1. or 20 s. wherefore for the 5} of 
years there mult be given 16 /. '} or 
Cc 

Secondly, by the Second Table. 4 

( 


If you look inthe tirſt Column of the Second Tablefor | of 
7 years, againſt it you ſhall tind 14 years,and againſt that } w 


11.04. 04.09. Again, | th 
V 

QueESTILON III. B 

tl 


What is 101. 4 year for 4 years after 17 geart\ v 
are expired £ | 


Cl 

| y 
Look in the Second Table for 4 years, againſt which | 
you (hall find x7 years,and againſi that, ol. 95. 6 d. 249 ' 
and ſo much is 2 5. a year worth 3 wheretore 10 /. muſt | * 
be 10 times ſo much, which is 4 /. 15 5-5 d. And ſo | © 
much Fine muſt be given to make the Leaſe up 21 years 
after the expiration of 17 years. 
( 


Goal- Mines. 


Having conſidered all thoſe things which are before 
mentioned as to the Coal-Mines , and that you find by 
your Boring-rods that you hayc a good ſeam of Coals3 
and either a good In-land Market, or elſe the conveni- 
ency of ſome River for the Exporting them ; The ny 
thing 


- 
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thing to be conſidered is, whether the ſame be a Colliery 
that hath been formerly wrought, or whether it were 
never wrought before, ſo that all Materials working the 
ſame, are to be new bought and made. 

If it be a new Colliery that iscither on the River Tine 
which runs by New-Caftle, or on the River Ware which 
runs by Sznderland, although it hath been formerly 
wrought , and there doth yet remain great quantities 
of Coales in the earth, you may conſider what Stayths 
or Wharffs there be upon the River, for the loading the 
Coales unto, and whether they be in repair; and to con- 
ſider what quantities of Pits there be ſunk ready for ule 3 
how many Horſc-Engines for drawing up the Coals out 
of the Pits, and what Engines they uſe to draw their 
Water with for the conveniencie of their working z whe- 
ther they make uſe of Water in any River, and fo draw 
Water with Water, or whether they draw Water with 
Buckets,or Hand-Pamps, or Chain-Pumps 3 or whether 
they make uſe of Tread Wheels, or Horſe Wheels, or 
what other device they have, there being very many devi- 
ces for that purpoſe,but very few good tor any thing, Fn 
moſt Collierics in the North they make uſe of Chain» 
Pumps, ard do torce the fame cither by Horſe Wheels, 
Tread Wheels, or by Water Wheels z and this they find 
the ſurclt way for the drawing their Water, although 
the charge of tuch Whcels,for Timber, Leathers, Chains, 
Pumps, and other matctials about the ſame, is very 
great, and often requires repairing, belides the great 
charge of men and horſes they are daily at, and are for- 
ced ſometime to repeat their Work, Let the charge be 
what it will, it is not much mater, ſo that the protit do 
excced the ſame. All the materials before mentioned are 
valued by themſclves; and if the Colliery be likely to be 
of twenty years work , you may value the {ame at three 
or four years purchaſe. If the ſame hath been formerly 
wrought, you may find how many Cha!dron of Coles 
there hath been in avy particular year wrought out of 


the 
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the (ame, by the Staiths-mens accompts, or by New: 
Caſtle or Sunderland Caftom-houſe-Books , they taking 
every Tide the number of Chaldron of Coles which 
comes from every Colliery : fo by computing the charge 
of procuring the ſame, you may find what quantity of 
Coles there hath been wrought out of the ſame in any 
year, and fo be able to efiimate the profit of the ſame; 
The purchafting the Fee of Collieries is very rare, 
unleſs it be with the Land where the (ame is ; But the 
moſt uſual way 1s cither to give a Fine, and ſo pay a cer- 
tain rent, or a certain rent out of every Chaldron without 
any Fine. The Purchaſer may give more or leſs for the 
ſame, according as he may fee his advantage. They 
commonly reckon that two or three years purchaſe may 
be a competent allowance either for the Fee, or for 1 
long Leaſe, rendring a ſmall rent, or one ſhilling for 
every Chaldron, or more or lefs, as the charge of work- 
ing the ſaid Collicry may be, and as the profic may ariſe 
thereby. 


It hath been often obſerved that South-Country men 
do very [cldome get any thing but trouble by undertak- | 
ings in Collieries, it being the nature of many North- 
Country men to have a kind of Antipathy againſt the 
thriving of any but themſelves. As to a Colliery that 
hath never been wrought, it is very hard to ſet a valus 
tion upon the ſame, the generality of Collicrics being 
worth little or nothing. 


There are divers other ſorts of Collieries in Inland | 
Countries in England, whoſ: profit contiſis in an Inland | 
Market 3 and they do produce in many places great profit 
to the Undertakers, but are as uncertain as others, and 
ſubje& to the caſualtics of Water, and of Fire, which 
many times proceeds from their not making a convent: 
ent Shaft for the Air in their working the ſame. 


There 
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There ars many ProjeRors (who have more of fancy 
and imagination in their Deſigns, than of any real ope- 
ration) that do undertake cven impoſſibilities in the 
dreining theſe and other fort of Mines 3 being many 
times ſuch as the Owners value at ligthe or nothing, ei- 
ther bccauſe of the ſmall body ef Coal , or by reafon of 
the depth and charge of finking fuch Pits, and in Tim- 
bring of them 3 or by reafon that che Mines are cither 
fed with ſome River, or great Springs, fo that the work- 
ing of them will not quit their coſt : ſuch Pits or Mines 
as theſe, they very much applaud and commend co the 
Projectors, by informing them what great profit would 
ariſe if ſuch Obſtacles 'as they are troubled with were 
removed 3 which prompts the ProjeQors to go forward 
with their deſigns, not queſtioning but to remove all ob- 
ſtacles that hinder the ſame, until at length by ſad experi- 
ence they find, that inſtead of dreining the Water, theit 
Pockets are dreined. 


Lead- Mines, 


Lead-Mines by the Cuſtom of the Peak in Derbyſhire, 
a particular part doth belong to any man that doth firſt 
hnd out the fame 3 and after he hath tzken his poficfſion, 
which is by driving a crols Stake in the Earth, he having 
made election of ſo much as he may by the Cuſtom, whe- 
ther the ſame be a Meer of ground, which is about 29 
yards, or half a Mcer, or what he pleaſes, and may law- 
fully be demanded by the Cuſtom 3 they term him the 
Fit Founder 3 then ſuch others who will have any part 
undiſpolcd (as they may by the Cuſtom demand) they 
likewiſe take poſlcſſion by a crols Stake. Every perſon 
concerned having taken their reſpective poſſeſſions, and 
their reſpective thares being known to the Bar-Maſier, 
they then proceed to {ink their ſhafts, and ſo to get the 
Oar 3 which the Baz-Maſtcr doth obſerve that they. do 
equally 
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equally divide the ſame according to their reſpeQiyg 
ſharesz the King having every thirteenth diſh of Oar fo 
his Lot and Cope 3 and the Miniſter, it may be, every 
twentieth for Tythes, There be divers peculiar Cuſtoms 
that belong to theſe Mines , which do require a diligent 
ſearch into, by ſuch as do deal with the ſame, fo that he 
may take care that he loſe not his ſhare or part upoy 
any nicety ; as, if he doth let the ſame be unwrought 
fourteen dayes together, and may well work the ſame 
without the impediment of Water, or any other lawful 
impediment, he hath forfcited the ſame to ſuch perſon 
that will come and take poſicſſion thereof. There be 
divers other Cuſtoms which muſt be obſerved, or elſe the 


Proprietor may forfeit his Eſtate. 


Fhere doth a Jury belong to theſe Mines of Twelve 
mer, that do view the Groves and Mines, and doth obs« 
ſerve that every one doth fairly work his own part, and 
not encroach upon anothers ; ana ſeveral other things 
they enquire after : they have ſome good, and ſome bad 
Cuſtoms amongſt them, as wel! as in other places, They 
have likewiſe a peculiar Court, by which they decide 
moft differences touching the Mines 3 which is no Court 
of Record, which occaſions the fame to be very corrupt, 
as to mens Teſtimonies, The Grovers and Miners , 
upon whole evidence mens eſtates do depend, well 
knowing they cannot be purjured 3 the Cuttom of falſe 
Teſtimony and Lying having removed from them the 
. thoughts of the hainouſneſs of the fame. Theſe Miners 
are much given to flattery and deceit, although they be 
of a brutiſh oature and behaviour. 


In many places of England and Wales, watre there are 
theſc ſorts of Mines, thcy do not altogether depend upon 
ſuch Cutioms 3 but in many places thcy do belong to the 
Proprietors of the ground, which makes them more va- 

luable, if they be rich Veins or Scams of Oar, and free 
from great quantities of Water. They 
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They uſe ſeveral ſorts of divices, and ſuch as are uſed 
| {a Collieries for the dreining their Minesz but'that which 
«moſt uſed among them ts a Sough, they lying for the 
moſt part in Hills. 


. Toſet a certain value on any of theſe Mines, being ge» 
| nerally great uncertainties, it will be very erronious and 
imperfect : but ſome will give(where the ſame is indiffe- 
tent good Oar, and the ſeam like to be of any continu- 
ance, and hath yielded good profit, and is not then im- 
peded by Water) as much as it hath yielded in one or two 
years, Or more,according as they may fee their adventure. 
Thoſe which buy at any rate, do ſometimes return their 
money twenty times over z-and at other times Joſe all 
their purchaſe-money , and as much more, they being 
yery great uncertainties, and ſomething depending upon 
the ingenuity and contrivance of the Proprietors 1n ma» 
taging the (ame. 


Theſe Mines are ſometimes let by Leaſe, paying a 
certain Rent, or that which is equivalent 3 but for the 
molt part they ſell the Fee of the fame: the Wite may 
tave Dower of theſe Mines as well as of Land, and they 
do deſcend to the heirs of the Poſicifor, and are nor 
much different in many of theix Cuttoms from Eſtates of 
Land in Fee-fimple. 


| 


Tin- Mines, 


There will be no need to (peak any thing as to the 
ulueand Cuſtoms of Tin- Mines, they being ſubje& to 
ach Caſualties as are before mentioned to Coal and 
Lead, to which I refer youz and may be accotnpted to 
of the fame value, or ſo many years purchaſe 3 and 
uve many Cuſtoms belonging to the ſame, and ſuch 


udo belong to Lead and Coal-Mines, 
BD Mills. 
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Mills. 


All forts of Mills, whether Wind-mills, or Water: 
mills, for what uſe or kind ſoever, Forges, F urnzces, Ful. 
ling-mills, or what ere they be , b:ing (ubje& to ſuch 
Ca(ſualtics as are before mentioned, and out of Leaſe, 
they may be valued at ten or eleven years purchale z but 
if they be in Leaſe, and the Miller to repair the (ame, 
they may be valued at one or two years purchaſe more. To 
compute both which valuations for any number of years, 
and how much you have per cent. every year for your 
money, I refer you either to the Tables before menti- 
oned for the parchaſing ot Land, or hereafter mentioned 
for the purchaling of Houſes. 


Of Words, Underwoods, Copice, &C, 


In the Purchaſing or taking of Leaſcs of Land, the 


Purchaſer ovght to havea regard to what Wood, Un- 


derwood or Copices be upon the (ſame; alſo to ſee ot what 
Growth ſuch Wood or Copice is 3 whether it hath been 


Jarely felled, and fo will yield no profit in ſome confide- | 


rab'e time, or whether it be of good growth, and fo may 
tuddeuly be telicd, and return to a good profit. Likewile 
let the nature of the Wood be contidered, whether it be 
Oak, Elm, Beech, Alder, &c. and value it according 
to the nature of the ſame, and the profit that may be 
made of it upon the place, Let enquiry alſo be made 
whether there be not any reſerve to iflue gratis out of the 
ſame, asto maintain the Gating, Paling, Railing, Os 
of any Park, Warren, or the like, within the Mannor 
where fuch Wood lyethz Or whether there be not 4 
due iſſuing out of the ſame in ſo many ceftain years to 
che King, to be (clled for Shipping. In tine, let him be 


a {certain 
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aſcertained whether he taketh his Woody part according 
to Woodland» Meaſure (which is 18 foot to the Rod, 
Pole, ot Perch) or by Statute-Meaſure of 16 foot and 
a half to the Perch ; for in this there is a very confiderable + 
difference 3 for every Eleven Acres of Woodland-Meaſure 

will be 12 Acres of Statute-Meaſure : nay, and in ſome 

places (according to the cuſtame of the Country) there 

$ allowed 18, 20, and 24 foot to the Pole or Perch. All 

theſe things b. ing conlidered, the Purchaſer may by the 

former Tables compute at what Rate of Intercfi he may - 
lay out his Money :; And when he hath done all, let hum 

mind the counſel which a friend gave to a Countrey-man 

intending to Purchaſe: 


if poſſible you can, 
Bc ſure you bargain with an honeli man. 


Valuation of Ground for making of 


rick. 


Grotind tiear London, that hath a good Clay 3 or 4 
foot deep, is very valuable for the making Brick. It 


, | thay beaccompted that a yard of Earth (quare will make 


leven or eight hundred of Bricks. It the owner of the 
Ground will not make Bricks himſelf, and fo take all the 
trouble and profit, he may let the ſame tor a certain Rent 
to be paid out of every thouſand ; he may account that 
be may have a thouſand of Bricks made, and ready for 
ule, all charges for Workmanſhip in ticting the Earth, 
Sand, Straw, making, turning, and burning, at ſeven 
ſhillings ſix pence, or cight ſhillings a thouſand ; he may 
add three ſhillings for the carriage of every thouſand to 
the place where the ſame are to be uſed 3 which carriage 
s either more or leſs, according to the diſtance of the 
place ; the ſeven ſhillings fix pence for making, being 
D 2 added 
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added to the three ſhillings for carriage, amounts unty 
ten (hillings and fix pence 3 fo that if the Bricks yield 
thirteen or fourteen ſhillings a thouſand, there is two 
ſhillings and fix peuce, or three ſhillings and fix pence 
profit in every thouſand for the Ground, and ſo it more 
or lels. 4 $22 


| The Proprietor may afford the Undertaker a motety 
of the profit at leaft, and ſo may {ct a certain Rent, which 
may be one or two ſhillings in a' thouſand, or more or 
les, according to the goodnels and fhnenels of the Clay, 
and the Ground lying convenient. 


— 
— 


A Computation of Houſes in England, and par- 
ticularly in London ; and how to compute the 
value of Ground whereon Houſes ſtood before 
the late Fire. 


Ou may conſider what caſualties the Houſes to be 

J purchaſed are {jt unto, as unto the Air, &x- 

traordinary Winds and Tempeſtsz Rain, although but 

{mall ſhowers, by degrees rot the ſame. Andin ſome 

places extraordinary flouds and inundations , wbich do 

ſometimes utterly deſtroy them : but the greateſt caſu- 
alty is thatof fize , which doth happen many wayes. 


Another thing to be conſtdered is, whether there be 
any, Tenant in the ſame? which if there be not, 1t may 
be accounted one years purchaſe the lefs in its ' value. 
Houſes being without Tenants, decay ſooner than thole 
which are Tenanted. Houſes of what kind ſoever, rc- 
quire great colt in repairing. Houſes in many places 
of Englaxud, arc accounted to be worth ten, eleven, and 
twelve years purchaſe z but Houſes in Loxdox, in ſome 
places, are eſteemed tobe worth thirteen, fourteen, hf 
een, 
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tcep, or ſixteen years purchaſe, The cauſe of ſuch valu- 
ations 1 ſhall thew you. 


Some Houſes near Loydox, and in other places, that 
were built more for pleaſure than profit, do very ſeldom 
yield the Owner or Builder aboye four, tive , or fix 
pounds per cent. when they Let or Leaſe the ſame 3 the 
Tenant that takes them not regarding what they cofi 
building, but what it is reaſooably worth per ann. 
And if any Purchaſer is to buy the ſame, he will have 
allowed him aftex the rate of eight, nine, or ten per 
cent. per ann. for his moncy, or more or lels, as it may 
be valuable. 


Monied men that do build in the Countrey, have ma- 
ny times more regard to lay out their money to pro- 
mote their own peculiar fanke and pleaſure than their 
profit 3 which fantie and pleaſuredoth very (cldom vi- 
fibly correſpond with the Purchaſers humor, but the 
Owners beſt way is to find out a Chapman with whom 
it may : whereas Houſes in Loxdon, ſome yield ten, 
twelve, fifteen, or it may bs twenty pound for every 
hundred laid ont in building, and are valued at twelve, 
fourteen, or {1xteen years purchale, 


Houſes that were, and (by the permiſſion of God) 
will be again in Cheapfide, Flectftrcet, Cornbil, and in 6- 
ther high and principal Streets, and in ſome Streets * 
and Lancs of notc, were for the moſi part valucd at tif- 
keen or fixteen years purchaſe : the ground on which the 
lome ſtood , being not ſubje& to ſuch caſualtics as 
the Houſes 3 and it may be the Ground-rent of ſuch 
Houſes was worth and would yicid half the Rent or 
more, 


| Suppoſe a Houſe that was ſtanding before the late Fire 
18 Cheapſide, and worth an hundred pounds per ax#- and 
D 3 would 
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would yield fifteen hundred pounds, if the ſame was (6 
be fold, and now to be re-built will coſt five hundred 
-pounds, to make it of the ſame value : You may reckon 
the Ground-Rent of this Houle to be worth a thouſand 
pounds, which is twenty years purchaſe for fifty pounds 
per ann. and the Building upon the (ame, allowing ten 
pound in every hundred, worth fifty pound per ann. 
more (o that the Ground-Rent and the Building to- 
gether, amount unto one hundred pounds per ax. and 
are worth fifteen hundred pounds to be fold ; which 
makes it plain, that ſach improvement is not altoge- 
ther occaſioned by vertue of the building, but princi- 
pally by the (cituation of the ground 3 ſo that fifty 
pounds per an. is but a reaſonable Ground-rent for a 
Houſe that will coft five hundred pounds the re-build- 
ing, andyield one hundred pounds per annum when 
built, 


Houſes that are of the ſame Rent, and in as good re- 
pair, in vther places, it may be will not yield above ele» 
ven or twelve years purchaſe, the reaſon being directly 
the ſame as to the value of the ground. Suppoſe an 
hundred pound per ann. for a Houle in the Strand, and 
this Houſe if it was rebuilt would coſt eight hundred 
and ffty pounds 3 fo that if you allow ten pounds in the 
hundred every year for the money expended in *the re- 
building, it comes to eighty five pounds per 4##. and 
the Ground-rent for the iame worth but fifteen pounds 
per ann. whichat 20 years purchaſe comes to three hun- 
dred pounds : which being added to the eight hundred 
and fhfty pounds, amounts to one thouſand one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and is worth ſo much to the Purcha- 
ſer 3 which is between eleven and twelve years purchaſe. 


"4 


I onely ſet theſe Examples for Demonſtration, to 


ſhew how any man may value his-ground, either for to. 


build himſelf,or to let the ſame out at a Ground-Rent for 
another 
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another to build on the ſame 3 and to know how to va- 
ſue his Ground, if he hath a mind to fell or Leaſe out 


the ame. 


How to value Ground by the Foot, 
Front, or Square. 


There is a way as ſome uſe for the valuing their 
ground by the Foot, which comes under the ſame reafon 
in the Example before mentioned, of a Houſe in Cheap- 
fde. Suppoſe that ſame be 25 fogt Front, and forty 
foot deep, it may be let for to be built for forty (hil- 
lings the foot Front, which amounts unto fifty pounds 
fer £yxum 3 Or if you would let it by the ſquare Foot, 
there being a thouſand Foot (quare, it is worth twelve 
pence a Foot per ann. which amounts unto the fame rec- 
koning of 50 1. per ax#. ſo that when you are (atisfied of 
the charge of the Building, and of the value when built, 
you oy cormpute it by the Foot,'or in Groſs, how you 
pleale, 


Let thoſe who have any Ground to rebuild, firſt con- 
ider what their Houſe was worth. before it was burot, 
and what was the cauſe cf the value, whether the long 
continuance of any Trade in the ſame, or whether it be 
ſo well ſcituated as that it may be fit for any Tradeſman z 
and then conſider whether it will be of the ſame value 
gun when re. built, and of what value it may in proba- 
bility be, and what it will coſt to rebuild the Came. 
Theſe things confidered, and finding that there will be 
an allowance of eight, nine, or ten pounds in every hun- 


fred pounds expended, the Proprictor may proceed to 


re-build the ſame. 


Note, That eight, nne, or tex pounds per cent. #9 be al- 
D 4 lowed 
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lowed to the Builder, may be a good ſufficient allowang, | 
for bis money to be expended, confidering the nuniber of | 4 
years be hath in the ſame; as , from thirty to fory 
years, about ten_Pounds in ever y bundred pound, from 
forty to fifty, about nine pounds in every hundred pound, 

and from fifty to ſixty years, and ſo upwards, -aboxt 
eight pound in the hundred per annum, or eight and; 
half. Tſhall bere ſet down three Tables more for the 
ſe of the Purchaſer, after the ſame form as the other, 
computing what value ten pounds per ann. whether 
1{ſuing out of Lands or Houſes, may be worth for any 
aumber of years, the Purchaſer having after the rate f 
eight, nine, or zex Per Cent, 
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4 Table ſhewing the valyation of 10 
num, the Purchaſer having þ fr 4-0 
any of eight pound for every hundreds Jour 
1 4 may be given for any number of year 
aving allowance after that rate. Fen 
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A Table ſhewing the value of 10 |. per annum, 
the Purchaſer having allowed him after the 
rate of 101. per cent. and what may be giver: 
for any number of years, having allowance af- 
ter that rate. 
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To the foregoing Tables of 8, 9, 101. per cent. per ' 
annum, at 101, a year, I ſhall here add another Table at 
\ the ſame Rates of Intereſt, ſhewing what any purchaſe 
| for any number of years, and at any Rent whatſoever, L 
any Leaſe may be worth in preſent Money, 
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The deſcription of the Table. 


The Table conſiſteth of four Parts3the firſt is calculated 
0 the Rate of Five per cext. the Second at Six per cent. 
the Third at Eight per cent. and the Fourth at 10 per 
vt, To the firſt Column of each of them you have the 
Number of years to be purchaſed from x year to 100. 
lathe next Column you have how many Years, Quart- 
as, and Weeks, any thing fot ſo many years is worth. 
kt the Rent be great or (mall. 


Example |. 


What is an Annuity, Leaſe, Rent,or Penſion, of ao 1. a 
year , and to concitue 17 yezrs, worth in ready 
Money, at 5, 6, 8, and 10 t. per cent. per annum ? 
Look in the tix{t Column ot the Table for 17 years, 

and right againtt 17 in the Table of 


, > 4 = I. 
V per cent. LI _ s) 
Viper cent, £199 ſhall finde< 12 2 
X per cent. 7 


And ſo many Years, Quarters, and Weeks Rent wilt 
the Purchaſe be worth. So that the Rent being 20 |: a 
year, 


L & & 
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And the like may be done for any other number of 


Example: 
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Example 2. 


It a man ſhould purchaſe any thing for 18 years, and 
give for the ſame 9 years and a Quarters Purchaſe, 
What Rate of Interett hath the party for his money ? 


Look in the Tables for 18 years in the firſt Column, 
and look along that line till you tind 9 Years, z Quarter, 
which you ſhall find in the Third Table, under the 
Rate of VIII per cent. and that is the Rate of Intereſt (or 
Profit) which the Parchaſer hath for laying out his 
money. 


R_— — 
— 


Ryles which may be applied to the differences 
ariſing between Landlord and Tenant, by rea- 
ſon of the late Fire; whereby the Proprietors 
concerned may end their differences without 
giving trouble to the moſt Honorable Court of 
Judicature. 


It may be ſuppoſed reaſonable that ſuch Tenants who 

are bound by Deed or Law to uphold and maintain their 
houſes, &c. and fo to leave them at the expiration of 
cheir Term, ought in ſome meaſure to be contributers to 
the charge of rebuilding, and not thoſe who are Tenants 
at Will or ſufferance ; And that it is againſt Equity for 
Landlords to demand full ſatisfaQion or half Satisfaction 
for the Tenants Covenants, it being a common calamity 
much damaging the Tenants Trades and Goods, aſwell 
as the Landlords Houſes; which in equity and good con- 
ſcience ought to be conlidered. 


Rigorem Juris emollit ZEquitar 
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"Let it therefore be ſuppoſed reaſonable that a ſixth 
part of the charge of rebuilding to be born by the Tenant 
to be ſatisfaory for his Covenant, whether he build or 
ſurrender the reſidue of the charge of rebuilding to be 
born. by the Landlord, Tenant, or Sub-Tecnant , or if 
there be more Under-tenants , according to their reſpe- 


Rive Eſtates and Intereſts. 


Example the Firſt. 


Suppoſe a Houſe in an indifferent Street or Lane, the 
Landlord having Leaſed the ſame for 21 years, re- 
ſerving 30 l. per annum Rent, whereof x1 years isex- 

' pired3 the Tenant having by his Fine, repairs, or xc- 
building,improved the (ame to be of the value of 501. 


per annum. 

You may compute the Tenants Intereſt 
of 201. per annum by the Table of 1o }. in 
the hundred, and forten years it is worth 

The Landlords Intereſt of 30 I. per ann. 
by the Table of $ 1. in the hundred, it be- 
ing better ſecured than the 201. per an- 
HM 
The Landlords Reverſion of 20 I. per 
annum, aftex 10 years, being computed by 
the Table of 10 per cent. is worth 

Houſe worth before the Fire in all 

The Building you may ſuppoſe (to 
make it of the ſame value) to coſt 

The Tenant to pay for his Covenant 


& ai 
122 16 $ 


375 OO © 


ku: i © 
ELESDS 


300 ©0 © 
©5O ©O © 


The reſt will be 250 1. to be paid by the Landlord and 


Tenant according to their Intereſts, 


The Tenants intereſt is 72 1. 16 5. $ 4. out of which 


he muſt bear his proportion of loſs. 


The Landlords intereſt is 452 /. 3 5. 4 d- which is fix 
times as much as the Tenants interceti, and about a third 
more 3 (o that he muſt bear fax times as wivch as the Te- 


nant, and a thicd more. 
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So that the charge of two hundred and fifty pounds 


being divided into twenty two parts, the Tenant mug 


bear three parts;and the Latidlord nineteen, falls thus ; . ». 


The Tenants ptoportion 34 O1 19 
The Landlords —_—_ 
300 00 g 


If the Tenant build, and have Forty years added 9 

his Leaſe, and continue the old Rent 
' Twenty pounds per annum, for 40 years after 10, is 

worth by the Table of '1o in the hundred 75 /. 105. fo 
that the Landlord is to pay 140 1. 85. 2 4. and the Te- 
nant the remainder, which is 1591. 11 5-10 d. 

The Landlord may bear his proportion by abatement 
of Rent out of his zo /. per annum, or othet wayet- 


Tenant Sharrender, 


If the Tenant is not able to build, or willing to fur- 
render his Leaſe , what ſhall the Landlord do in this 
caſe ? 

The Tenant having out of his intereftin /. y. &: 
the eſtate, which is before ſuppoſed to be 122 16 $ 


Allowed for his Covenant 050 00 © 
: For building according to his propor- 
tion, 034 OI 10 
The retmainder to be paid to the Te- 
nant by the Landlord, is 038 14 10 
122 16 5 


| Example the Second, 


Suppoſe a Landlord let a Leaſe of a Houſe for 40 
years, reſerving 38 1, per annum Rent to himſelf, the Te- 
nant by Fine or Buildiag hath improved the ſame to 60: 


Þe7, 


— 


td 


of 
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anunt, and hath Leaſed the ſame to an Under-Te- 

rant, of which term there is 15 years expired, what 

muſt the Landlords and Tenants proportions be in this 

cale ? | | 

The Landlords Eftate of 38 }. per annum, 

computed by the Table of 8 per cent. which I. 5s. &. 

is worth, being (o well ſecured 479 0.0 
The Landlords intercfi of 22 . per an- 

yum, after the expiration of 25 years, being /<+ s. d. 

computed by the Table of 10 per cent. 20 7 © 


Landlords interck in all 4957 © 


The Tenants intereſt of 221. per annum 
fyr 25 years, being computed by the Table 7. 5. &. 


of 10 þ. per cent. | 199 13 © 
The Sub-Tenants intereſt, being at a 

Rack-rent, is worth 000 00 ©00 
Houſe worth in all before the Fire 695 00 00 


The houſe,to make it of the ſame value,will coſt 360 /. 
rebuilding: the perſons concerned may brat their propar- 
tions as followeth. 
| The Sub-tenant to ſurrender, and to 
pay a fixth part in lieu of his Covenant, #{. 7. d, 
which is 60 00 ©0 

The 300 pound reſidue of the charge to be born by the 
Landlord and other Tenant, according to their reſpe- 
Rive Intereſts, will fall out thuszthe charge being divided 
gto ſeven parts, the Landlord to bear tive, and the Tc- 
tant the other two parts« 


The Langlords five patts of the 3001, JI. 5 &: 


towards the rebuilding, amounts unto 214.5 9 
The Tenant for his two parts +» 85 14 3 
460- 00 09 


E The 
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The Landlord may inlarge the Tenants term of 25 
years to 40, for which the Tenant may dedu@ out of the 
Landlords proportion of building, fo much as 22 1. per 
annum is worth for 15 years after 25, which being come 
puted by the Table of xo per cent. is worth 151. $ x. 00, 
If the Tenant will furrender his intereſt in the 221, 
per annum for 25 years, the Landlord having allowed 
him 60 }. by the Sub-Tenant in conſideration of his Co- 
venant, and 85 I. 14 s. and 3 d. by the other Tenant, 

according to his proportion in the loſs. 
. The 1131. 18 s. gd. remainder of the aforeſaid 1 991. 


235- O d. may be reaſonable for the Landlord to pay to | 


his Tenant in caſe he ſurrender. 


As to the right ſtating of every of theſe Caſes, it is requiſut 
that theſe Queſtions be firſt reſolved. 


Firſt, What term the Tenant hath, as 25 years. 

Secondly, What Rent he payes, as 38 /. per annxm. 

Thirdly, What the full yearly value the houfe was be- 
fore the fire, and will be again in probabilicy when built, 
60 l. per annum. 

Fourthly, What the building will coſt ? 360 1. 

Then you may proceed to value the Landlords and 
Tenants intereſt by the Tables before mentioned, as you 
may obſerve by the foregoing diſcourſe, 


Tenant for Life. 


In caſe there is a Tenant for Life, and he Landlord, 
then he and the Reverfioner may valae their eſtates toge- 
ther, and the Tenant for life may valve his eſtate at 5,6; 
or 7 years Purchaſe , and the Reverlioner at the refidue 
according as their eſtates may be worth, and ſo beat 
their proportions. If more lives than one, you may come 
pute them by the Table of lives. 


Houſss 


Yo» = Ow @ MT =. pw. 


So = x = 
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 iogas they may be valued forTrade,&c. 
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Houſes, as hath been before obſerved (although they 
tnay be of the ſame rent) are not of the ſame valuczwhich 
is occaſioned by the (cituation of the houſe, and conve- 
niency for Trades as an old houſe in a By-lane (although 
at the ſame rent) is not to be compared with a houſe in 
Cheapfide, nor to be valued at ſo many years Purchaſe. 

The beſt ſort of houſes in a high and principal fireet, 
the proprietors intereſt may be computed by the Tables 
bf 7 or 8 per cent. | 
\ The Streets and Lanes of Note by The Tables for 5, 6, 
the Tables of 8 and 9 per cent. accord- - {01.16 18 _ag 

The worſer ſort of buildings by the Tables of g and 
10 per cent. 

A Ground-rent, Rent-charge, or ſuch like,by the Ta» 
bles of 5 and 6 per cent. 


Example the Third. 


Where A. letteth ground to B. to build at 10 per an+ 
tim Rent, B. builds, and makes the ſame worth belides 
the Rent 40 1. per annum. B. Leaſeth the ſame to C. who 
makes the (anie worth 2 1 /. per annum more. 

A. his Intereſt 10 1. per au4um, may be valued by the 
Table of 5 per cent. 

B's Intexeſt of 40 /. per aun. by the Table of 8 per cent. 

C's Intereſt of 301. per anu-by the Table of 10 per cent» 


So that it is plain, the charge of the building being 
known,and the value of every mans intereſt (if there be 
twenty concerned) being found by the fix Tables before 
mentioned, the Sub- Tenant having paid a fixth part for 
his Covenant, the reſidue to be born according to the 
—_ and Tenants reſpeQive Intereſt, follows 2 
COUrtes 


E 2 Leaſes 
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Leaſes beld from ( orporations, 


Leaſes held from the City, Halls, Colledges, Hoſpitals, | 


Biſhops, Dean and'Chapters, and (uch like, have for the 
moſt part {mall Rents reſerved on them: fo that you may 
obſerve by the computations before mentioned, that the 
(ſmaller the eſtate is, either of Landlord or Tenant, fo 
much the leſſer will their proportions be in the charge 
of rebuilding, ſo that in molt ſuch caſes, where the 
Kent is ſmall, the Landlord may bear his full proportion 
dy enlargment of the Tenants Term 3 without abate- 
ment of any Reot,or enlargement of term,may be reafo+ 
nablc in caſc the Landlord have a great Rent reſerved. 


Where the Landlords Rent appears to be a Ground- 
rent, it may be valucd as- in the foregoing Chapter, | 


Two eM onths Rent. 


As for the two Moneths Rent from Midſummer to thi 
Fire, it is but reaſonable that the Tenant ſhould make 
allowance fot it one way or other. 


In ſuch caſes where the Builder cannot have his Title 
or Argreement contirmed to him by his Landlord,being 
an-Intant, Biſhop, Dean and Chapter, who are diſable'd 
to make any Leaſe above 40 years, or in other cafes. 


In ſuch caſes it is convenient for the Tenant or Buil- 
der to have his Leaſe or term ratified by the Honorable 
Court of Judicature. 


To find the true value of any houſe when built, is to 


conlider what ratc houſcs in good repair did ycild inthe 
| {ame 
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ſame place before the late Fire, and not to compare them 
with ſuch houſes that had their valuation from the re- 
putation of any Trade. Ifit was before the Fire an old 
houſe, and would yield to be let to moſi ſorts of Trades 


| zol. per annum, it 1s but reaſon to ſuppoſe that a new 


houſe may do the ſame. Some ground for building of 
houſes will be much bettercd, being in Alleys, and.now 
made Lanes:3 others being narrow, and now made wi- 
der ; which things ought to be regarded,as to. their valu- 
ation when rebuilt. 


If the houſe to be built in a High Street or Lane of 
Note be of the dimenſions of any houſes hereafter com- 
puted , you may either make uſe of the ſame computati- 
ons, Or compute them by the rules there meationed, they 
bzing computed at the molt probable rate as materials 
are ſuppoſed to beat, during the building of the City : 
the computations following are ſuppoling all materials 
new, and making the ſame Tenantable z and the mate- 
rials as the buildings are diſpoſed to be built with, are of 


4he beſt (ort. 


The builder hath allowed him by virtue of theſe com- 
putations 10 /. in every 1001. as he is to expend in build- 
mg z which.is a good improvement of his money,and fo 
a good incouragement to build. 


The Builder may add to the computations hereafter 
mentioned 5 1. in every 100 1. for the hazard the Builder 
runs in the proof of his building, and for ſeveral ſmall 
petty expences incident to the ſame 3 as the Money ex- 
pended in meetings, making contracts, and given to 
Workmen for Morning-draughts, and ſuch like expen- 
ces, although but {mall in themſelyes, yet many of them 
amount unto a Sum, 


The Builder may have allowed him one year for his 
E 3 build= 
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building before he pay any Rent, or more, as the place 
may be ſcituate from the buildings that are ſtanding, and 
the place convenient for Trade. 


Where there is a Tenant that is a poor man, and the | / 
Landlord know him to be ſo, and that he is not able to | 
give the Landlord fatisfaQion for his Covenant 3 in ſuch 
caſe the Landlord would do well to accept of his Leaſe, 
and diſcharge him of his Coyenant, 
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Icſt, let him get his foundation cleared , and his 
F Bricks and Bars laid up againſt there be uſe for the 
ſame, or elſe let them be wrought up in the Foundation 
let him likewiſe get all his Rubbiſh ſiſted and cleanſed, 
and to take notice what quantity there be of the ſame, 
and ſo value the ſame according as direion is hereat> 
ter given 3 let him obſerye that he doth deal with honeſt 
workmen, as near as he can , and ſuch as are able 
and willing to perform what they ſhall undertake, whe- 
ther the ſame be by the great or otherwiſe ; And let him 
make choice of cuch a Maſter-Workman as will ſet his 
helping hand to ſet the work forward 3 fuch a Work» 
man: will afford to do his work cheaper than others 
who walk with their Rules by their fades, and it doth 
very much diſcourage thoſe from idlenels who work 
under him, 


In caſe where Carpenters, Bricklayers, Labourers, or 
other Artificers, having undertaken work by the Great, 


Moneth, Week, or otherwiſe , do depart their work 
E 4 withe 
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without juſt cauſe, as the not payment of wages, or the 
like, the party grieved may have ſuch Offender before 
two Juſtices of Peace, who have power by virtue of the 
Statute of Labourers, made 5. E/iz. 4. to Impriſon ſuch 
Offender for the (pace of one Moneth without bail, and 
ſach Offender doth forfeit 5 /. for every ſuch Offence. 
the perſon grieved having,notwithſtanding ſuch puniſh 
ment, his loſſes and dammages to be recovered at the 
Common Law for his loſs ſaſtained. The builder hath 
likewiſe a proviftion made againſt ſuch Offenders by the 
late A for rebuilding the City. A 


'Let him obſerve that his materials be good , fo as to 
make ſubſtantial work, and that his bricks be well burnt, 
which he may know by their colour , bricks well burnt 
looking of a deeper red than thoſe which are not 3 andif 
you ſirike them with any thing , they will make a brisk 
ſound,and not'be ſubje& to moulder and brezk to ditt,as 
others will. Let the builder make election. of bricks that 
are made of a mould that was digged up in the winter, 
and laid a froſting,it being very advantageous to the ſub» 
fiance of the brick. Let him take ſuch obſervation as to 
Tyles, as to their colour, and as to their tinkling when 
ſiruck, ſo that he may find whether they are made of a 
good mould,and whether well burnt or not; {ct him take 
care that his Lime be well burnt, and not by halves, 
ſo that the ſame be half Cha!k in Read of Lyme, which is 
very diſadvantagious to the firength of the building, and 
is dearer fo the builder 3 let the Sand he mixes with his 
Lyme be as fine as he can conveniently get. 


'Let hirm Took carefully that he hath his juſt number of 
Bricks and Tyles, and that the ſame be handled carcful- 
ly to avoid breaking, and that he hath his due proportion 
of Lymie, and that their Bags be good meaſure, and ho- 
neſtly falled, there going twenty tive Bags or Buſhels to 
an hundred of Eyre 3 and that he hath his dye propot- 
tion of (and, Let 
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- Lethim in the buying his Timber, buy the Rreighteſt 
he can light on, there being leſſer loſs in cutting ſuch, 
than in other, and the ſane be well dryed, ſound and fit 
for uſe, ſo that the ſame ſhall not be {ubje to ſhrink 
or diminiſh 3 1ct him take the fame conſideration as to 
his Boards. | | 
Let his Latbs be good Hearth-Laths, and his Pins or 
Pegs for tyling of good Oak. 
Let him obſerve that his materials be well tempered, 
and fit for the uſe as they are to be imployed on : ſome 
ſort of work requiring finer materials than others, as 


ſhall be hereafter (hewed. 


Let him obſerve that his Lindals br Breaft-plates, 
Summers,or what cre they be, be laid ſo, that they may 
be able to diſcharge the fireſs as the ſame is to bear 5 
and let him conſider before he make any progreſs in his 
work, that his houſe, when built, will render him Eight 
pound in the hundred at leaſt for*every hundred pound 
expended, or elſe it will not be worth his Building. And 
I&t him be ſure that all things be apportioned and made 
according to the direction ſet down in the Ad of Par- 
liament for rebuilding the City ; and ſuch other things 
as ſhall be requiſite for his obſervation, let him obſerve 
1a the cnſuing Diſcourſe, 


An  Inſpeion into the Artificers 
: reſpelive Myſteries imployed in 
Bulding. 


Pore I make mention of any peculiar fort of Build- 
ing, it will not be unneceſſary for to give the Buil- 
der ſome inſight into the Artificers reſpeCtive Trades as 
are concerned in Building, that he may the better know 
how for to make his Bargain, and deal with them. 
Brick- 


þ 
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Brick-layer. 


As for the Brick-layer, who doth for the moſt part 
agree by the Rod,which is Sxteen "Foot and a half ſquare 
every way, and two hundred ſeventy two foot in all, 
the rate demanded by many of them is ſeven pound a 
Rod, and they to tind all materials; for forty ſhillings ; 
Rod, and the Builder to find them. 

Note, they reduce all their work to one Brick and a 
half, and ſo meaſure the ſame. 

I ſhall ſhew what a Rod of work may be reaſonably 
worth, coinputing all materials ard Workmanſhip at 
the now rate. | 

You may reckon that-every Rod of Brick-work being 
reduced to one Brick and a half, will take up Four thou» 
fand and five hundrcdof Bricks 3 for which it you reckon 
Sixtecn Shillings for every thouſand, it comes unto three 
pounds twelve ſhillings : every Rod of work doth uſu- 


ally take up an hundred and a quarter of lyme, for which 


z.you reckon after the rate of ten ſhillings a hundred, it 
amounts to twelve ſhillings and fix pence ; every hun- 
dred of Lyme rcquires two load and a half of Sand 
which if you eſtimate at three. ſhillings per load, and for 
two load and a half, it comes uato ſeven Shillings and 
ix pence. As for Workman-thip, it is commonly ac- 
counted amongſt ordinary Workmen, that three inditfe- 
rent Brick-layers,and three Labourers to make and ſerve 
them with Bricks and Mortar, are able to exe& a Rod 
and more every day of low Party-walls, and ordinary 
work : you may reckon that they axe not able to do (0 
much of Front-work, and Arching-work for windows, 
and that it doth require ſome {mail time for to fit their 


Scaffolds, which is {ome loſs in their work : fo that if 


you give the Brick-layers aftcr the rate of three ſhillings 
a day, and the Labourexs one ſhilling and cight pray 
| | ene 


_ 


| 
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| the Workmanſhip for Brick-layers and Labourers, reck- 


oning that a Brick-layer is able to lay (taking the Front 


' and Arch-wotk, with the Foundations and party-walls ) 


a thouſand Bricks every day, one fort of work with a- 
nother : a Rod of Brick-work after that rate for Work- 
man-ſhip will amount unto about 21- ſhillings 3 and for 
the Maſter Work-man for the ſuperviting them, and for 
his Scaffolds, fix or ſeven fhillings a Rod. You may 
compute the ſame to amount unto ſix pound a Rod, 


which may be reaſonable for an agreement by the Great, 
-Miterials and Workmen being at the rates before men- 


tioned 3 or if it be only for Workmanſhip, you may al- 
low, taking the better ſort of work with the worſer, one 
pound cight ſhillings for every Rod,there being a Maſter- 
Workmapv. Or for their ordinary work, four or five 
and twenty ſhillings ; And for the extraordinary work 
(having their Bricks that front the Street rubbed,which 
colt ſeven or eight pence the hundred rubbing) thirty 
four or thirty five ſhillings a Rod, it may be reatonable ; 
But if you agree by the Great, at the rate of {ix pound a 
Red, materials and workmen being at the dear rate be- 
fore mentioned, you have that into the Bargain. The or- 
dinary rate for this ſort of Brick-work before the late Fire, 
was five, or five pounds five ſhillings at the moſt for eve- 
iy Rod. j 

Many workmen had'rather agree by the Great, and 
find all materials, than for warkmanſhip only ; the rea» 
ſon is, that they do buy their materials at cheaper rates 
than thoſe out of whoſe ſphere it is,and ſo have profit not 
only by the materials, but the profit allowed for Wgrk- 
manſhip z and they do ſometimes buy very great penny- 
worths in old Rubbiſh 3 ſome owners not knowing how 
to value the ſame, are glad to be quit of it at any rate. 
In Rubbiſh there may be many Bricks and Bats which are 
as uſcful as if they were new,they being ſometimes forc'd 
to break whole ones for their uſe, The Rubbiſh of Sand 
Rubbiſh of Sand and Lyme is likewiſe and Line. 
very 
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very good, and doth ſometimes require no more than 


an-hundred of Lyme to four load of ſuch Rubbiſh, there 


heing accordipg to that account an hundred of Lymein 
that four load, which, as is-before computed, is worth 
about twenty two ſhillingsz whereot if you deduQt ten 
ſhillings for che cleanſing the ſame,it is worth about three 
ſhillings a load to the owner 3 Lyme being the better for 
burning, and for uſe, whea the ſame doth come to be 
Wct again. FE 

Let the Builder take care if there-be any Salt-Peter in 
the carth as he digs out of his Cellar, that he do not mix 
the ſame with his Lyme, it being very apt to diſſolve in 
change of weather, and ſo ſpoil that which is placed 
againli the wall, and doth likewiſe weaken the Build- 
hy "TO will many times.demand running mea- 
Lure for rubbing the Front, beſides che fair allowance be- 
fore mentioned; running meaſure being nothing elſe tut 
the reckoning Snop- windows, Balconies Doors, and 0- 
ther Doors and Windows into their Brick-work, which 
may in ſome Building (if deductcd) amount -unto three 
or four Rod of work, which is very conſiderable, and not 
$9 be allowed unlefs upon good conlideration. -- 


Chimney- work. 


Brick-layers do often agree for Chimney-work by the 
Rod, and have after the ſame rate as they have for other 
ds by the Rod, and about ten ſhillings more ; but by 
reaton there 15 ſome difficulty in meaſuring ſuch work, 
they do for the moſt part agree for ſo much a Fire or 
Chimney- Hearth. 

Suppoſe that your Chimney-work, one with another, 
will take up for every Chimney one thouſand hve hun- 
arzd of Bricks, which amounts unto one pound four 
fhilings Mortar {1x ſhilljogs for plaſter for the inlide bd 
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| the Chimney, which the Artificer doth many times mix 


' withdung, for the better binding of the ſame, two ſhil- 
lings > for Workmanſhip of every Chimney from the 
bottom to the top, fourteen, or hfteen ſhillings, it comes 
unto two pounds and fix ſhillings for every Chimney, 
which may be reaſonable tor the Brick-layer to take and 
to find all materials, and fourteen or fifteen ſhillings a 
Fireor Hearth, and the Builder to find them, 

They do all ſorts of Arch-work for Cellars by the Rod, 
and may reaſonably have nine or ten ſhillings a Rod 
more for this ſort ot work than other plain work, it re- 
quiring more art and pains in fitting their Frames for 
the making and laying the ſame 

A Rod of Brick-work one brick thick, doth take nigh 
three thouſand of bricks, and twenty one bags of Lyme, 
and one Joad and three quarters of Sand. 

A Rod of Brick-work a brick and a half thick, takes 
vp four thoufand five hundred of bricks, an hundred 
and a quarter of Lyme, and two load and a half of 
Sand, 

A Rod of Brick-work two bricks thick, doth take up 
ſix thouſand of bricks, forty two bags of Lyme,and thrte 
load and a halt of Sand, and ſomething more, 

A Rcd of Brick-work two bricks and a half thick, 
takes up ſeven thouſand five hundred of bricks, fifty two 
bags of Lyme, and four load and a quarter of Sand. 

, A Rod of Brick: work three bricks thick, takes up 
nine thouſand of bricks, fixty two bags of Lyme, and a 
little more, and tive load of Sand. 


T ling. 


The Brick-layers do for the moſt part agree for the 
Tyling of Houſes by the (quare, which 1s ten foot every 
way, and a hundred foot in the whole 3 they demand 
very largely for this ſort of work, forme of them demand- 
og forty ſhillings a ſquare. | A 
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A (quareof Tyling takes up about ſeven hundred of 
Tyles, which if you compute at the rate of one pound 
five ſhillings a thouſands it comes unto ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings and fix pence; Harth-laths, which are (old by the 
bundle or hundred, and about twenty pence a bundle or 
hundred : Peggs for Tyling by the buſhel , and about 
two ſhillings and fix pence. So it you reckon for Lathes, 
Peggs and Nails three ſhillings 3 for Mortar , which is 
not much finer than that for Brick-work, but muſt be 
better wrought and drier, you may reckon that it may 
reaſonably take a fifth part of fo much as is allowed for 
a Rod of Brick-work, for which you may reckon four 
ſhillings and fix pence, or five ſhillings 3 for workman- 
ſhip, for every tquare three ſhillings,” two reaſonable 
Brick-layers and three Labourers being with much eaſe 
able for to lathe and lay four ſquare every day 3 to which 
you may add one ſhilling for every (quare for the Maſter- 
Brick-layers ſupervifing them ; for which if you agree 
by the great, and the work-man to find all materials, 
you may give for every ſquare of Tyling twenty niac 
or thirty ſhilliogs, matenals being at the Rates before 
mentioned. 

For workmanſhip of every ſquare three and fix pence, 
or {our ſhillings : ſome will intorm the Builders of the 
great lols as happens by broken Tyles, which is ſome- 
thing, but not much 3 they making uſe of moſt halfs and 
pieces of Tyles in one place or other 3 but notwithſtand- 
ing;in the allowance of thirty ſhillings a ſquare, there is 
enough for rhe lols, 

If you lay fix Lathes in every two foot, the Tyles will 
be four inches diſtance from each other 3 every ſquare 
will take up fix hundred of tylcs. 

If you lay {even Lathes in two foot, the Tyles will be 
diſtant from each other about three inches and an half, 
2nd will take upſeven hundred of Tyles, which is the 

moſt uſual and belt way of Tylmg. 


It you lay cight Lathes in two foot, it will be _ 
: three 


three inches, and will take up eight hundred of tyles. 
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Note, That you bave ten Ridge-Tyles to every thow- 
ſand. | 

Before tbe late Fire, twenty and five (hillings a ſquare for | 
Tyling, was the common Rate. 


They agree for the laying of ten-Inch Tyles,for Pave- 
fmnents for Cellars and Kitchins , by the hundred ; Sup- 
poſe an bundred of Tyles will coſt ten ſhillings, they will 
find Mortar and lay the ſame for four ſhillings an hun- 
dred, or fourtecn by the great, 


Carpenters. 


Arpenters do for the moſt part deal by the ſquare, 
which is ten foot every way, and an hundred in all, 
They agree ſo for their Flooring, Partitioning, Raftering, 
and have ſeveral prices tor every ſort of work, according 
as the ſame may be. For Stair-caſcs, they either agree 
by the whole, or by the fiep 3 for their Windows they a- 
gree for ſo much a light. Of every particular -I ſhall 
give the Builder fome inſight. 


Flooring. 


Suppoſe that fix ſquare of Flooring will take up three 
load of Timber, and that the ſame will coſt two pounds 
fifteen ſhillings a load, (a load being fifty foot) which 
comes unto for three load,cight pounds and five ſhillings 
you may reckon that the Sawyer hath, one load with a» 
nother (taking the better work with the worſer, as Sum-» 
mers, Breaſi-plates, with Joyſis, Rafters and Window- 
frames) eight ſhillings: The Carpenters workmanthip 
for framing , raiſing, and laying every ſquare of ſach 
work, at five ſhillings, which comes unto tor ſix ſquare 
one 
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one pound ahd ten ſhillings 3 And the Summers, . Joyſi, | 


Sawing, Framing, and raiſing for the fix ſquare, nine 
pounds and nineteen ſhillings: 


; Every ſquare will take upat the leaſt eleven or twelye 
boards, they being ten, eleven, or twelve inches broad 
one with another, and about ten foot long: the rate of 
ſuch boards you may reckon at ſeven pounds ten ſhil. 
lings for an hundred, which for every {quare comes to 
fifteen ſhillings, and for the whole fix (quare it cornes to 


four pounds and ten ſhillings : to this you may add four | 


ſhillings for plaining, laying,and for. nails, aud nayling 
every (quarez And for the tix ſquare it comes unto one 
pound and four ſhillings 3 in all for the boarging tive 
pounds fourteen ſhillings. And if you ſum the Jaytts 
and Flooring together, it comes unto fixteen pounds 
thirteen ſhillings z which if you divide into ſquares, it 
comes unto two pounds fifteen ſhillings and tx pence 
ſquare 3 which may be reaſonable,cvery ſquare taking up 
ſo much Timber, Boards, and Nails, and being at the 
rates before mentioned. 


Note, That every {quare of Flooring doth not take up 
ſo much Timber 3 this being onely ſet down for dc- 
monſiration. 


2. If you agree with the Maſter-workman by the 
great for this fort of work, and he find Nails, Sawing, 
Framing, and Laying, it may be worth fourteen or ht- 
teen ſhillings a Square, which you may compute for the 
Sawing, as aforeſaid, four ſhillings for Framing and Lay- 
ing a Square , one indifferent workman being with caſe 
able to trame near two Square every day 3 (o that if you 
| reckon that he 15 able to frame and'lay a Square one day 
with another, it taking ſome time in fitting the ſame to 
the Building, for which you may reckon five ſhillings 
tor plaining the boards, and ſhooting them,for a Square, 
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| two ſhillings 3 for laying and nailing them, two ſhil- 
liogs 3 which comes toin all thirteen ſhillings: fo that 
if you add for the Matters ſuperviting them, you may 
make the ſame up fourteen or fifteen ſhjllings, for (aw- 
ing, framing, raiſing, plaining, ſhooting, and nailing z 
which is reaſonable. 


_ 3. Before the Fire, work-men would have afforded 
to have framed,raiſed, and fitted, a Square of ſuch Floor- 
ing as is before mentioned, and have found all materials, 


| the Joyſts and Summers being Oak, and ſuch Deals, for 


forty cight ſhillings the Square and if the Summers and 
Joylts were to be made of Fir, they would frame the ſame 
fot forty four or forty five ſhillings 5 the price of Fir- 
timber being doubled fince the late Fire, 5-08; 


Yellow Fir, called Dram, which comes from Long- 
Imnd, Tonſberry, Swinſound, Moſſe, Drouton, Bergen, and 
other places, is the belt ſort of Fir for flooring , and is 
longer than the white Fir : this ſort of Fire is very {carce 
and dear at preſent. Deals of fourteen or fifteen foot 
long, and of fourteen or fifteen inches broad, are moſt 
decent for Flooring, although they uſually have more 
than twice the rate of ordinary Deals. | 


The uſual loſs in Oaken Timber in Slabes, and in 
Swing, it-being indifferent ſircight, and fit for the uſe 
of building, is about ſix foot 1n every load : the loſs in 
firis not half ſo much. 


Partitioning, 


Suppoſe the principal Timber in a Partition-wall -be 
four and three inches , fmallex Timber three and two 
Inchesz a ſquare will take up ten foot of Timber, for 
which you may reckon eleven ſhillings, for the Sawing 

Þ 
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of which one ſhilling and fix pence 3' for the frami 
fitting,and Nails, five ſhillings and fix pence; which be. 
ing computed together, amounts unto eighteen ſhillings 
for every {quare. 


Note, That into the ſquares of P artitioning they reckoy 
'  Door-Frames; andthat ſeven, eight, or nixe ſhillings may 
be reaſonable for the Workmauſhip of Partition-Wall, 
and for Nails. 


ManteE trees and Torſells, 


For fitting of Mantel-trees and Torſells (the Timber 
and ſawing being at the charge of the Builder) one ſhil- 
ling for every Chimney. 

Wall-plates, Lindals, and fuch like, uſed by the Brick- 
layers to defray the burthen of their work, hath no work 
performed by the Carpenter, except ſawing, which you 
may reckon as aforeſaid. 


WWindow- Frames. 


They uſually agree for Window-frames either by the 
Great for workmanſhip, the Builder finding materials, 
or to find them themſelves : they uſually reckon them by 
the light. Suppoſe that a Window hath four lights, 
and double rabbetted for Ornaments It will take up 
ſeven foot of Timber, for which you may reckon ſeven 
ſhillings and ſeven pence 3 for the ſawing, one ſhilling 
for Workmanſkip,three ſhillings and four pence : which 
is for every light without ſawing ten pence , and with 
ſawing one ſhilling and one penny a light and for 
the whole four lights twelve ſhillings and one penney, 
which is three ſhillings a light 3 there being fo much 
Timber and Workmanſhip in the ſamic. Windows win 
ing 
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fingle Rabbets may be afforded one penny in every light 


cheaper than others, This is the uſual way as they a- 
grce for Windows, let the ſame have as many lights as 
it will. 

Twelve pence a light for workmanſhip is a fair al- 
lowances 


Shop-IWindows. 


Suppoſe a Shop-window to be twenty foot front, and 
the entrance or door into the houſe to be in the middle, 
and to be three foot and a half, to be made according to 
the Act of Parliament. 

The. Breſt-ſfummer will take up twenty ſix foot of 
Timber, the Supporters by the Door and in the Wine 
dows over the Door twenty four foot, the ground-plate 
ſixteen foot, the two Supporters by the wall eighteen 
foot, the ewo Tranſums for the Stalls eight foot,for two 
bars to fatten the windows four foot 3 it will take up in 
Timber in all about ninety fix foot, for which you may 
reckon five pounds and fix ſhillingsz for ſawing of the 
lame, fifteen ſhillings;for framing and fitting all the afore- 
laid Timber, one pound and five ſhillings 3 tor making a 
good firm Door of board lyn'd with thin Deal, and 
glewed, with handſome ledges or battouns for ornament, 
eighteen ſhillings; for Shop- windows made after the 
lame manner,lined, and with ledges for ornament, there 
being two Windows, and each to cover forty two foot, 
and to be folded up with a Bar to faſten the ſame when 
ſhut, three pounds and five ſhillings. For Iron hinges 
to the Door, fix ſhillings eight pence 3 for two Bars of 
Iron over the Door, two ſhillings 3 for a Lock and Sta- 
ple ſubſtantial,ten ſhillings 3 for cight pair of Hinges tor 
the windows , at three ſhillings a pair, one pound four 
ſhillings3 for Hooks and Staples, fix ſhillings cight pence 
the ſame in the whole,fer Doors, Windows, and Smiths 

F 2 work , 
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work, will amount unto about thirteen pounds, eighteen 
ſhillings and four pence, 
And about fix pounds nineteen ſhillings a ſquare for 


this ſort of work, 
Roofing. 


They uſually agree for the Roofing by the Square, 
which is ten foot {quare as aforeſaid : they do this by the 
Great for Workmanſhip, or for Workmanfhip and Mi 
terials. Suppoſe a Roof that is twenty foot wide and 
thirty foot long, the principal Rafters being nine and ſe 
ven inches, the Purloins twelve and nine inches, the 
Wall-Plates cight and fix inches, the ſmall Rafters 
four and five inches, the Coller-beams {1x and three inch- 
es this will take up to make the ſame,in all two hundred 
foot of Timber, which is for every ſ(quare about twenty 
two foot and a quarter, allowing uſually waſte in Tim- 
ber. The Timber in all you may reckon (at two pounds 
fifteen ſhillings a load) eleven pounds; for ſawing of 
the four load (at cight ſhillings a load) one pound twelve 
ſhillings 3 for: Workmanſhip, in framing, raiſing, and 
fitting, (at eight ſhillings a ſquare, being for the whole 
nine ſquare) three pounds twelve (ſhillings 3 which + 
moants in all,for the ſaid nine ſquares,to ſixteen pounds 
four ſhillings,- and for everv {quarc one pound {ixteen 
ſhillings : which is reaſonable, and may be afforded. 

For Workmanſhip and all materials to be foand by the 
Carpenter, except Timber, twelve or thirteen ſhillings3 
{quare 15 rea{onable, 


© 
& Note, 
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Note, That the Windows erefled in the Roof are alwayes 
meaſured into the ſquares ; aud it is acompted among{(t 
Workmen to take up no more Timber than if it were n0t 5 


ſo that it doth make good the ſame. 


The ordinary way of computing how many ſquare of 
Raftering there will be in a Roof, is firſt to conſider how 
much the ſame is upon the ſquare, as in the foregoing 
Piſcourſe : If ewenty foot wide, and thirty foot long, 
which you may reckon after this manner , twenty times 
thirty is fix hundred foot, to which add the half to what 
is upon the ſquare, which is three hundced, and being 
added together make nine hundred z every hundred be- 
inga ſquare,there is nine ſquare 3 that is a general rule 1n 
computing Roofing, 


Statr=caſes, 


The uſual way for agreeing for this ſort of work, is 
either by the Step,or by the Great: of both which I ſhall 
give you ſome accompt. 

Firſt,for a pair of open Newel-Stairs(which are Stairs 
with a well or light coming from the top.) p 

Suppoſe that the Stairs that are to' be carricd through 


| the whole Building are to be placed in eight foot,and five 


foot and a half, the Stairs being three foot wide all the 
way, the open Newel will be five foot : admit that there 
will be ſeventeen Steps, which muſt be made of Elm for 
the toughneſs of it, being fitteſt for this uſe 3 it may be 
worth ewo ſhillings and tour pence every Step for Wark 
manſhip and Materials ; which being reckoned all toge- 
ther, amounts unto one pound nineteen ſhillings and 
eight pence. To this you may add for Poſts, Rails, Ban- 
'Vilters, Pendalls, and Balls for conveniency and orna- 
Ment, one pound ten ſhillings 3 which amouats unto for 
# the 
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the whole Stair-caſe,and for all materials, three pound 
ten ſhillings z and for every Step, reckoning the Railg, 
Poſts, &c. ſomething more than four ſhillings a Step. 


Note, That you may wake theſe Stairs either Harth-pace- 
ſtairs, and ſo have one or two landing-places ;, or elſefy- 
ers and winders, which are plain, and wiangular Steps 
without any Landing-place. For an ordinary Stair-caſe, 
that may be cmprifes in fix or four foot, onely with fly 
ers and winders, it may be reaſonably worth two ſhil. 


lings fix pence a Step, and the Workmen to find all mo 


terials. 
Aud if the Owner finds them, then eightpence or nine 
pence for every Step. 


Plaiſterers. 


You may reckon that an hundred of Lyme which is 
worth ten {hillings, and halt a load of Sand that is worth 
one ſhilling fix pence to mix with the fame, and five 
Buſhels of hair worth ſeven {hillings fix pence, will co- 
ver one thouſand of Laths that are five foot long, and 
worth one ſhilling eight pence a bundle or hundred, 
which for a thouſand is fixteen ſhillings and eight pence 
which, for all materials, amounts to 11, 15s. $4. to 
which you may add 14 5.4 4. for Workmanſhip in Lath- 
ivg and Plaificring, it amounts unto 2 /. 10 s. which is 
after the rate of ten pence for every ſquare yard of work 
for Cecling or Partition-walls, a thouland of Laths cover- 
wg lixty yards of Plaiſtering. 

Every hundred of Laths cover (ix yards of Cecling ot 
Partitioning. Partition- walls you may have Lathed, 
Plaifiered, and Rendered,for one ſhilling a yard. 

For Lathing and Plaiftering againſt Ceclings and Pat- 
titions, ten pence a yard, and they to tind all materials 3 
or two pence half penny or three pence a yard, and the 
ownerto find them, rot 
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For white waſhing with ſize, two pence every yard. 

For Rendring, two pence a yard. 

Plaiſtering upon Brick-work, is worth four pence a 
yard, and to find al} materials 3 for Workmanſhip it is 
worth one penny or three half pence the yard. 

Fret Ceeling, the Mouldings being five inches deep, 
and fall of fine work, with divers inrichments in Mould- 
ing and Fouldage in Squares and Angles, the Workman- 
ſhip may be worth four ſhillings a yard flat meaſure. 

Half a Tun of Plaiſter of Paris will lay fifteen yards of 
Lath-work, and as much more upon Brick ; it is worth 
one ſhilling fix pence the yard to be cali upon Laths, and 
about nine pence a yard to be caſt upon Brick. 


Maſons, 


For Peer-ſtones on both ſides the Building, fronting 
high and principal Streets, at five ſhillings the foot the 
Maſon to tind fone , and one ſhilling a toot for Work- 
manſhip. 

Paving with Portland ſtone, eight pence a foot. 

Paving with white and black Marble, at two ſhillings 
and cight pence the foot. 

Paving with ordinary paving Stones for Kitchins and 
Yards, ſeven pence or eight pence a foot. 


Smiths=Work. 


Iron Bars, Hinges, Bolts, Staples, great Hooks, and 
ſuch like plain-work, are worth two pence half penny, 
or three pence the pound weight. 

Iron Cafements about two foot and a half high, a» 
bout three ſhillings and fix pence , or four ſhillings a 
peece. 

Foulding Caſements about the ſame height, with Bolts 
F 4 and 
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and other accoutrements, is worth eleven or twelve ſhil- 


lings a pair. 

Iron Caſements of three foot or ſomething larger, four 
ſhillings and fax pence, or hve ſhillings a pair. 

Folding Caſements for the ſame bigneſs, hifteen or fix» 
teen ſhillings a pair. 

Iron Balconies made plain and Rivetted, are worth 
three pence halt penny a pound. 

Iron work is either dearer or cheaper, according as the 
price of Coals cither riſe or fall. 

An Iron Balconie made with a plain Bar, and a twiſt- 
ed one, and the principal Bars twilied, the ſmall Bars 
being about two inches and a half,or three inches diſtance 
from each other, and a principal twiſted Bar with a knob 
in it inevery yard or four foot, is worth tive pence the 
pound, or five pence half penny or farthing. Every 
yard to make it ſubſtantial and good work, will weigh 
about Seventy and five pound weight, and a Balconie of 
ten foot will weigh four hundred and fitty pound weight, 
being with the two ſides Eighteen foot, which is: fix 
yards 3 and at five pence a pound 1t amounts unto nine 
pounds (even ſhillings and fix pence for a Balconie, 


Note, That they weigh with the Balconije the Bars that 
' are to faſten the Signe thereunts. 


A plain Balconie for the Dimenſions aforeſaid made 


very ſlight, may not be worth above three pence half 
penny the pound, or four pence at the moſt z and wall 
not weigh above three hundred and fifty pound. 


Plammers. 


Sheet-lead weighing about ſix or ſeven pound eyery 
ſquare foot, they will caſt the ſame and lay the ſame for 
three ſhillings a hundred 3 and it being fifteen poune a 
_  Totnher, 


t | Fother, they will lay it for eighteen ſhillings a hundred, 
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aod find lead. 
For Leaden Gutters,for every hundred weight, and to 


nd Sawder, three or four and twenty ſhillings, and 

about eight ſhillings an hundred for Workmanſhip and 

Sawder. Sawder 1s about eight pence or nine pence a 
ound. | | 

F In exchange of old Lead for Sheet-lead, they will ac- 

cept three ſhillings in every hundred for waſte, 


' Glafery. 


The beſt French Glaſs wrought with good Lead well 
Simmoned, is worth Sixteen pence a foot: it is very 
ſcarce now, and conſequently dear. 

Exgliſh Glaſs with ſquare panes is worth fix pence half 
penny or ſeven pence a foot 3 ſome will take fix pence a 
koot. | 

Ordinary Glaſs for quarries at five pence, or five pence 
half penny a foot. 

Obſerve that the Glafier doth not put among the 
white Glaſs, green. 


Painters. 


For a fair Stone-colour laid in Oyl for Windows , 
Doors, Rails and Banniſters, for Stair-caſes, Shop-win- 
dows and Mundilions, is worth twelve pence the yard 
being coloured over thrice. | 

For a Timber-Colour in Oyl over Deors and -Win- 
dows, at nine pence a yard. 

For a Door painted on the one fide with a Stone-co- 
lour, twelve pence a yard. 

And for a light of a Window fix pence. 

For a Lead-colour in Oyl, nine pence or ten pence a 
yard, 37 (hy | Painters 
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Painters work of ordinary lights of Windows in Oy| 
at fix-pence a yard, or three pence alight. 

For Painting the beſt Cerulean or Blew colour in Oy| 
I 5+ 6 d. a yard. 


Foyners=Work. 


All Balliſters at one penny an inch upon the Diameter 
of the Balliſterz (o if two inches over, two ſhillings a 
Dozen 3 and if fix inches, fix ſhillings a Dozen. 

Heads and Pendants, being four inches Diameter, at 
four pence a head 5 fix inches Diameter, fix pence a 
head. | 

Balls twelve inches Diameter, two ſhillings and fix 
pence a PIECE. 


Carvers. 


For Candilivers about eighteen inches deep, and eight 
inches broad, handfomely Carved with flowers or other 
work, at five ſhillings apiece Carving, only to be placed 
under the Roof fronting the Street. 

There are thoſe that do it fos tour ſhillings apeece,but 
very ordinary work. 


Experience tells us,that as times change,and occaſions 
differ, prices may alter ; that therefore is left to the Buil- 
ders diſcretion to make inquiry into. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to give an accompt what teveral Houſes to be built 
according as direction is [et down in the ad of Parliament 
may be worth , Materials bciog at the ratcs as are there 
luppoled. 


How 


yl 


yl 


er 


at 
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| How Houſes muſt be Built in high 


and principal Streets, 


Ouſes which front high and principal Streets, are 

to be four Stories high beſides Cellars and Garrets, 

the Cellar not to be leſs than fix inches lower than the 

Street, nor more than eighteen inches 3 the Cellar not to 

be leſs than fix foot and a half ,, the firſt Story to be 

ten foot high, the Second ten feot and a half, the third 

nine foot, the fourth eight foot and a half: All the walls 

in the Celler that are front and reer , to be two Bricks 
and a half thick. | 

Front and recr walls in the firſt Story to be two Bricks 
and a half thick, and the party-walls of the firſt 
Story two Bricks thick 3 and the other three Storics both 
front and reer, and party-walls, to be of the thickneſs of 
one Brick and a halt and the Garrets to be one Brick at 
the leaſt. 

Theſe Buildings are to have Iron Balconies of the 
breadth of four foot, and the length of two thirds of the 
front at leaſt 3 the reſi to have a Penthouſe of the fame 
bredth, covered with Tyles, Lead or Slate. 


What ſeveral Houſes in high and principal 
Streets,and in other Streets and Lanes of note, 
may coſt building. 


On a computation in a Houſe that is to be built in a 
high Street,according to the Statute,and is to be twenty 
foot Front,and forty four foot in depth,you may reckon 
your Brick- work and the reli of the Building after this 
manner, 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, as to the Party-walls. 


The Cellar being fix foot and a half, and ten inches 
heing added for the room taken up by Summers . and 
Joylts, is ſeven foot and four inches 3 and fo you may 
add as followeth, into the Brick-work. 
Foot.. Inches. 


The Cellar a 4 
Theſccond Floor IO 10 
The third Floor II 4 
The fourth Floor 09 # 
The fifth Floor 09 3 
Which being all joyned together, from the 

Cellar to the Roof, it amounts unto 43 6 


Rods. Foot. 

Which being computed at a Brick and half 

for one Party-wall, is 7-2 
For both Party-walls 15 188 

To this you may add for the ſurpluſage of 
one Brick in the Cellar, 209 foot for one Par- 
ty-wall, it being reduced to one Brick and a 
half. 
For both the Party-walls 00I 146 
The ſurpluſage of half a Brick for one Party- 

wall in the fictt Story, being reduced to one 

Brick and half 00 177 
For both Party-walls oo 354 
The Party-wa!l , or Gable-end, and brick- 

work in the Garret, being reduced to one 


Brick and a half, will take up 00. 3220 
Both Gable-ends 00 449 
All the odd feet of one Party-wall, reckoning 

the Garrets, in all amounts unto OZ 020 


Ard both the Party-walls amount unto OG O40 


*% 
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Rods. Foot. 
One Party-wall altogether, will be- IO 0320 
Both the Party-walls will be 20 040 

One party-wall at 61. a Rod, amounts unto 601. $ x. 
104. Both Party-walls unto 1200. 175-8 4d. 

Every Rod of this ſort of Brick-work, is worth for 
workmanſhip 25 s. a Rod. 

Every foot of Brick-work is worth five pence farthing 
a foot 3 and in that computation is one ſhilling leſs in a 
Rod of Brick-work than*{ix pound. FREg 

Let the Builder obſerve that there be no Sammel-bricks 
made nſe of, not ſo much as in the Choar of the Founda- 
tion 3 and that the ground whereon the Foundation is to 
be laid, be well rammed. 

Where the Foundation is to be placed in a Bog or in- 
firm Ground, which may probably be near the Thames, 
and other places, there it will be convenient for the Buil- 
der to drive Timber-ftakes, ſo to make the ſame as firm 
as hecan for if his Foundation ſhould flip or give way 
but one inch,it would make a crack in that fide of Brick- 
work from bottom to the top, if not endanger the whole 
Building. | 

Let the Mortar be well tempered 3 being -unequal in 
thickneſs, it may cauſe the 'Work to ſettle more in one 
place than in another next to the Brick-work in Front 
and Reer, 


There being in the whole, running meaſure, Rods. Foot. 

and at a brick and a halt 6 202 
. The ſurpluſage of one brick in the Cellaxris o 198 
The ſurpluſage of one brick in the firſt Story, 


is O© 236 
The whole Front and Reer-work, running 
meaſure, 15 8 142 


You may dedudt for four Windows in the Cel- 
lar nine toot apiece, which in brick-work 
being tive halt bricks thick,is in all © 60 
For 
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For the Shop-windows, being five half bricks Rods. Foe; 


thick 


O | 

For two Windows and a Door in the Reer O : p 
For two Windows forty foot, and a Balcony- 

door thirty five foot oO 5 
For three Windows backwards © 60 
For ſix Windows in the third Story O© 120 
For fix Windows in the fourth Story © 9go 
The whole deduction is $36 foot, whichis 3 20 
So that the whole Front-work and Reer- 

work is $S = 


Which is worth, after the rate of fix 
pound a Rod,thirty two pounds fifteen ſhil- 
lings. 


Note, That this ſort of work to be Rubbed, and the Win- 


dows and Doors being Arched, is worth thirty fowr or 
thirty five ſhillings a Rod. And to ere the whole Work 
at ſix pound a Rod, they may perform this into the bars 
gain, materials being at the rates before mentioned. 


In this building ſuppoſe there be nine Chimneys,which 
being reduced to a brick and a half, will take up three 
Rod of work 3 every Chimney taking tifteen hundred of 
bricks, for which you may reckon ſeven pound a Rod 3 
which is one and twenty pounds, and two pounds fix 


ſhillings cight pence a Chimney, 


Note, That if your Stack of Chimneys be placed againſt 


a Party-wall, it may be erected about ten ſhillings in 
every Chimney cheaper, or fix ſhillings eight pence at 
the lcaſt, it taking up three hundred or four hundred 
brick lels : After which reckoning, the Chimneys 
come unto forty ſhillings apiece, and eighteen pounds 
in the whole. The Chimneys in this building, as you 
may obſerve by the Plat-form , are placed in the 
Party-wall. But in the whole building it = 

c 
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be much at one charge 3 the Chimneys being placed in 
the middle, take up ſo much the lels Timber in 


Partitionsz and the Stack doth ſometimes ſerve to lay 
Joyſts on, inſtead of a Summer or Girder. 


The Cellar to be paved with Ten-inch Tyles at four- 
teen ſhillings a hundred, will take up one thouſand and 
eighty Tylcsz which may be valued at ſeven pounds 
eleven ſhillings and two pence. 


To pave the aforeſaid Cellar with brick , it will take 
three thouſand and five hundred bricks 3 for which you 
may reckon for bricks, mortar , and workmanſhip for 
laying the ſame, four pounds and ten ſhillings. 


For fix Ten-inch Tyles for every Chimney , and for 
the nine Chimneys fifty four Tyles,and for laying them, 
eight ſhillings. 


Next, as to the Carpenters Work , for the Dimen- 
fions aforeſaid , the Summers and Joyſts being laid as 
in the Platform. 
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The two firft Girders or Summers being to be accor- 6 I 
ding to the Statute fourteen Inches broad and ten In- = 
ches deep, being from eighteen to one and twenty foot x { 
longz the Joylts adjoyning to the ſame to be three oo 
Inches thick, and (ix, ſeven or eight deep, being ten foot l - 

long. | 
The third Summer tobe eleven Inches broad, and _ 
eight indepth , being from ten foot to fifteen toot 10 ms 
length. : 

The 
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cight in depth, being from ten foot to fifteen foot in 
neth. 

F The fourth being a Croſs Joyſt or Gizder, mult be 

fronger than the other Joyſs z becauſe of the diſcharge 

of the Stairs, you may reckon at fix inches broad, and 
eight inches deep. ' 

The Joyſts adjoyning to the ſame to be three inches 
broad, and fix, (even, or eight inches in depth. 

. The fifth Summer to be fourteen inches in breadth, 

and ten inches in depth. 

" The fixth Summer to be thirteen inches in breadth, 

and nine inches in depth, being about fifteen or eighteen 

foot long» The Joylis to be three inches, and fix, ſeven, 
or eight inches as aforeſaid. : 

The three Joyſts for the diſcharge of the Chimney- 
work to be fix inches broad, and eight inches in depth. 

The firſt Summer or Girder takes up eighteen foot 
of Timber, 

The ſecond Summer or Girder takes up twenty foot 
of Timber. 

The foar hundred and twenty Joyſts adjoyning to 
the ſame, take up thirty three foot, and four hundred 
thirty two inches 3 every Joyſt being nine foot and a 
half, takes rwo thouſand three hundred ninety and four 
(quare Thches, being three inches thick, and ſeven inches 
in depth, 

The third Summer being nine foot, will take up five 
foot, and eight hundred fifty and fix ſquare Inches. 

The fourth being a Croſs Joy(t or Girder for the 
Stayrs, will take two foot, and five hundred ſeventy and 
lix (quare Inches. 

The twelve Croſs Joys, every Joyli being (even foot 
long and three inches in thickne(s, and ſeven inches in 
depth, every Joyſ will take up one thouſand (even hun- 
dred (ixty and four ſquare Inches 3 and the twelve will 
lake up twelve foot of Timber, and three hundred and 
bſty and two Inches. 

G The 
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The fifch Summer will take up twenty ſquare foot of 
Timber. 

The fixth Summer being nine and thirtcen inches, will 
take up eleven foot of Timber, and one thouſand fiſty 
and two Inches. | | 

The twenty Joyſts, with the three Joyſts for the dif- 
charge of the Chimney, will cake up in all eight and 
twenty foot of Timbcr, and fix hundred and cighteen 
inches. 

The odde inches in all amount unto two ſoot and two 
hundred and thirty inches. 

To which if you adde about eighteen foot for loſs of 
Timber in Slabes, and for the Saw, which make the ſame 
one hundred ſixty and nine foot, being ſeven ſquare of 


Flooring 3 there being ſevcnty nine foot deducted for the| 


Chimney and Stair-cafc. 

According to which Computation, every ſquare will 
take up twenty four foot of Timber, and is worth about 
11.65. 4 d. Timber being at 20. 15 5.a Load : Every 
ſquare w1ll take up cleven or twelve Boards which ate 
about ten , cleven, or twelve inches broad, and about 
ten foot one with another in length; for which you 
may reckon fifteen ſhillings for Nails, for laying the faid 
Boards ten pence or twelve pence. For Workmanſhip 
in Sawing, Framing, Raiſing, Plaining, andaying the 
Timber, Boards, Nails, and nailing, fifteen ſhillings eve 
ry ſquare. 

For a whole ſquare it amounts unto two pounds fix 
teen ſhillings and four pence. 

For the {even ſquare, niaetecn pounds fixtcen ſhilling 
and four pence. 

For the ſecond Story, the Builder may be ſatisfied thit 
his ſecond Floor will cake him up as much Timber and 
Boards as his firſt. But in this ſort of Flooring 
moſt uſual way is for to lay all the Joyſts fronting the 
Street for which I need not to lay down any Platform; 
it bcing ſo plain, 


Tix 


| 


_ — 
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The Builder may adde fourſcore foot for the Balconie 

and Pent-houſe 3 for which he may reckon forty ſhil- 
lings, which may be allowed for the room taken up by 
the Chimneys in the Rooms fronting the Streets ; fo 
that for the five Floors it amounts unto Ninety nine 
pounds one ſhilling ard eight pence. 

Far decency it will be requiſite not to have the Girders 
altogether fo deep as ten inches jn the ſecond, third, and 
fourth Story 54 if the Girder beabqut nine inches deep, 
although it be the braader it matters not, and the Joylis 
adjoyning to the ſame,ta bs about eight inches in depth 3 
the Plajftering and Laching under the ſame will take up 
about an inch, which will make the Cceling very uni- 
form ; to make 1t after this manner, it will not take up 
any more Timber than the firii Floor, there being four 


' Girders in the ſame. 


| Let the Builder obſerve to lay the ends of his Joylis 
and Sumrrers in Loam, to preſerye them from rotting z 
n heat of the Lyme very much rotting and conſuming 
taem, 

Obſerve that the Carpenter doth pin all his Tayl- 
Joylts, they being apt to lip, baving no greater ſtay than 
a Brick in the wall, 


Note, That the Carpenter doth often deviate from the 
Scantlings before mentioned, and computed to be in all 
the Stories : be ſometimes laying his Joyſts thirteen or 
fourteen inches diſtance from each other, and mak:# them 
fourteen or fifteen foot long, whereas they ought to be but 
ten foot long, and will make the Girders ſmaller. Let 
the Builder obſerve to take this benefit to himſelf. 
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Scantlings for Timber for Floors, ſet down by 
the Statute, for high and principal Streets 


or Lanes. 

breadth length thick depth 

foot mches mnches - 
10 15 11/8 Joylts ( 3;6 
Summers or Gir- \15 1813/9 [which Y3[7 
ders which bear in 18> fo 21[14/t0þbear 3/7 
tength from 21 24/161 2]ten 313 
24 26|17]14 foot 3] 


| inches inb's 
Principal diſcharges upon Peers, or Breſt- 13 ſo? 14 
Summers, in the firſt Story, in fronts 152 « pM 
Binding-Joyſts, with their Trimming-TJoyſts, thickneſs 
five inches, depth equal to theis own floors. 
' 12ches mnches 


Wal!-plates, or raifing _ PAR y; 
F J 


and Beams 


Lintals of Oak in the fiſt and ſecond Story,cight inches, 
and fix-inches. 

Lintals of Oak in the third Story, five inches, and four 
inches. 


For Timber-ſawing, framing, and laying round the 
Hearth of every Chimney, taking up three quarters of a 
foot of Timber, for which altogether you may reckon 
two ſhillings a Chimney, and for the nine Chimneys 
eighteen (hillings. 

The Builder may alſo allow fix foot of Timber for e- 
very Chimney, for Mantle-trees and Tor(els 5 and for 
the nine Chimncys it will take up one Load and four foot 
of Timber. The ſawing and Workmanſhip for every 
Chimney is worth two ſhillings. 

The Timber and Workmanſhip worth eight —_ 
at 


” . by l 
«4 
4. 
o \' 


n1 


= 
. 
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and fix- pence a Mantle-tree and Torſel, and for. the 
nine Chimnies three pounds fixtcen ſhillings and fix 
Ppencee | 


Timber 11 Lintals. 


One Lintal to diſcharge the building of the two back 
Windows in the Cellar, five foot of Timber. - 

One Lintal to diſcharge the two Windows and back- 
door in the firſt Story, cight foot of Timber. 

One Lintal to diſcharge the two Windows and Balco- 
ny-door, cight foot of Tfmber. | 

One Lintal to diſcharge the three back-Windows of 
the ſecond Story, eight ſoot of Timber. 

Lintals todiſcharge the back-work in the third Story, 
for the fix Windows,twelve foot of Timber. 


Lintals in all, will take up about one and 
forty foot of Timber for ſawing off }. ;. &. 
which you may reckon fix ſhillings, and >2 1x 1 
for Timber 21. 5 5. x d. whith comes 
unto in all for ſawisgand Timber. 


Note,” There is #0 work performed by the Carpenters in the 
Lintals, but by the Sawyer alone. 

The Windows about the whole Building being double rab- 
beted, you may reckon three ſhilings a Light, and paint- 

 Ingof a. fair Stone-colour, being painted there, and laid 
in Oyl, fix pence s Light. 


For eight Lights in the four Window+frames }. 5, &: 
in the Cellar 5: &- © 
For eight Iron-bars to the ſame o 5 © 

For painting the ſame == 4 © 


For glaſing the four Windows, every win- 
dow taking up five foot of Glaſs; for 
G 3 which 
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which if you reckon 1ix pence a foot, for}. xz, 4 | ® 
the four Windows it comes utito 0 is KF. -® 
. For two Back-windows in the firſt Story, | ol 
having eight Lights I a | bi 
For Boards to lay in the 24 Windows, at one 
ſhilling three pence apicce z 26 i 
For Bars of Iron > T3 
For two Iron Caſements v&' vs 2 
For painting 023% The 
For glafing the two Windows, taking up © fc 
twelve foot apiece 0:12 0 © 
For glaſing over the back and fore-door, © d 
tiking up between them ſeven foot - 833 
For two Window-frames fronting the Street - *'| © 
ia the ſecond Stoty hw t 
For two pait of Foulding Caſcments i203. 4 
For painting $ it v1 
For glaſing O. 12 0 t 
For two Caſements 0 4 $4--4 
For fix Windows in the third Story, having { 
twenty four Lights 3 12 © | For 
For four Calements © 18 0| Pot 
For painting | O 12 © | for 
For glafing *. $6 
For {ix Windows in the fourth Story, having For 
twelve Lights i . 16 8 
For painting | "iy Bo 
For tour Caternents > 15 0f | 
For glaſing I 0 | 
For tive Windows in the Garrers, having ten | 
- Lights | 1 10D 
For three Caſements 0-.13 6 | 
For Paintirg - os. 4. | 
For glalwg i*6' ob 
For glaſing the Light for the open Newel © 6 © 
For painting of the Frame 6-4 10 
The two Peer-ſtones will take vp about thirty 
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and cight foot of Stone z which at a Crown 
a font, amounts unto nine pounds 3 where- 
of is to be repaid 41. 10s. by thoſe who 
have the benefit of the Party-wall. - 


F hop- Windows. 


The Breaſt-Summer will take up twenty fix 


foot of timber. The Supporters or Frame 
on each fide the door, and for the Wins 
dows over the door,twenty four foot of 
Timber. The Ground-plat ſixteen foot 
of Timber. The Supporters on cach fide 
the wall cighteen foot of Timber. The 


two Tranſums by the Stall eight foot of'® 


Timber. For two bars of wood to faſten 
the Foulding-windows four foot of Tim- 


ber. In all it will take up about ninety /. 


{ix foot of Timber, and is worth in all 


For Sawing 

For framing and fitting 

For making a handſom Door, lyned with Slit- 
deal, and with Battunes glewed O 
For Four Foulding-windows made and lyned 


as the Door, and for lyning with board 
under the Tranſum, three pound five ſhil- 
lings : for Iron-hinges to the door fix ſhil- 
lings eight pence: for Lock and 'Staple 
ten ſhillings : for 2 bars of Iron for the 
Windows over the door two ſhillings : for 
eight pair of Hinges for the Windows one 
pound four ſhillings : for -Hooks and Sta- 
ples {1x ſhillings eight pence. It amounts 


unto in all 5 
The painting the Shop-windows, there be- 
ing about ewenty five yards I 


G 4 


 M 
*.<& 
Sa 
15 © 
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So that the Shop»windows amount to in all 
fifteen pounds three ſhillings four pence. 
The back - door made with a ſubſtantial 

frame, the frame will take up, being made 
ſubſtantial, ſixteen foot of Timber ; which 
is {cventeen (hillings and fix pence 3 for 
(awing and framing ſix ſhillings ; for the 
door making abd board fix ſhillings : for 
a Lock hve ſhillings : for two bars of Iron 
for the windows over the doors,two ſhil- 
lings. Ia all | t' 236-8 

For the Balcony making, framing, and Lock x 16 46 

For paintivg on both the ſides of both the 
{aid Doors and Frames ' © 10 0 


Roofing . 


For <ight principal Rafters, being fifteen foot long, 
and nine inches in depth; and fevcn in thickneſs, fifty fix 
foot of Timber, 

For ſixty four ſingle Rafters, being nine foot long, and 
ve and.four inches, ſeventy and two foot of Timber. 

For four Parlines, being between eighteen and one 
and twenty foot long, and twelve and nine inches in 
thickneſs, {1xty two foot of Timber. 

Single Rafters being four foot long, and four and thiee 


=. 

For Colicr-beams, ſixteen foot of Timber. 

The whole Roof after this computation will take up 
two hundred fixty three foot of Timberz to which you 


may add thirty ſeven 'foot of Timber for lofs in the cut- | 


ting and contriving the ſatne, which makes it up juli fix 
Load of Timber, which is worth 2 7. 15s. a Load, and 
for the fix Load it amounts unto fixtcen pounds and ten 


i1|1nge 
"—_ The 


inches and a half in thicknels, thirty three foot of Tim- 
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The Building before-mentioned will take up thirteen 
ſquares, and twenty foot of Raftering 3 you may reckon 
that every (quare will take up neer twenty three foot of 
Timber, wanting four odd inches, for which you may 
reckon 14. 55. For Nails, ſawing, framing, raiſing and 
fitting 13 5. a ſquare, which amounts unto 1/.1$s. a 
ſquare 3 and for the whole thirteen ſquares and twenty 
ſoot, 25 l. 1 5. 7 &. 


Note, That the Carpenter reckons hothing for the Roof- 
ing of Windows in #be Roof, but reckons that into the 
plain ſquare: \ 


Scantlings for Timber for Roofing, ſet down by 
the Statute, for the high and\principal 
Streets and Lanes of Note. 


Thickneſs. 


Inches Inches 


\ : 
Principal Rafters from + zo foot Y; 
P 18 tO 21: | ; 8 


fl 
21 to 2440 wat 7.5 
atfoot13?' 
Purlines from4 "2 ro 15 9 $8 


C21 12 9 
Single Rafters not EX- 3? 
 ceeding in length Q6 
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if 


- You may reckon that the windows in the 
Roof will take up a ſquare of Tyling more 
than the Carpenters reckoa for Roofing z 
for which if you reckon one pound ten 
ſhillings a ſquare, the Tyles being laid 
three inchesand a half diſtance from each 


other, it amovnts unto for fourteen ſquare /. 5, 4d 
and twenty foot of. 
For Timber for ten Candilivers ES... 
0 


For —m—_— ther, at five ſhilſings apieccs 2 10 
For painting them on a Stone- colour, and 


under the Roof S:5 
For painting under the Roof in the Reer of 
the houſe '2 6 4-8 


The Stairs to this Building, to be contained in five 
foot atid a half, and eight foot to be an open Newcl 
Stair-caſe with winders and flyers, and the Steps to 
be 4byut feven tnches and a half deep 3 you may 
reckon, as in the foregoing diſcourſe, tour ſhillings 
a Step, with Poſts, Rails, Ballifters, and Balls, 


The Stairs in the Cellar to have twelve /. yg. d. 

lteps 2 7% 
The Stairs in the firſt Story to have ſeventeen 

lieps g S 72 
The Scairs ir-the ſecond Story to have eigh- 

teen fieps $* "$8 7P 
The Stairs in the third Story to have fixteen 

{tzps $4 + 
The Stairs in the fourth Story to have fifteen 

lteps 8 78 
For painting the Rails, Balliters, and Balls, 


f 
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one Stair-caſe with anothet taking up five}, #; 4. 
yore DON eIS,  2. 
For a Partition-wall in the Cellar, made of 
' Timber, which hath one ſquare and thirty 
ſoot in the ſame, you may reckon that &- 
very ſquare of partitioning will take up 
about eleven foot of timber to be made ſub- 
ſtantial 3 for which you reckon twenty 
ſhillings a ſquare, and fot one ſquate and 
thitty foot it comes unto 2 


Note, That the Carpenters do reckon the Door-caſes in- 
' #0 the ſquare of Partitioning. 


E, Fo d. 
For x Door & 4 6 
for Plaiftering, Lathing and Rendring, at 
* one ſhilling a yard, and for twelve yards 


and a half in the Cellar ' $2 
For one {quare, and go foot of Partitioning 
| in the firſt Story i: # © 
For a Door O $ 
For painting the ſame on both fides, and 
Frame SY. 
For a Lock two ſhillings ſix pence : for a pair 

of Hinges two ſhillings fix pence 0 ® 


For Lathing and Plaiftering on both ſides of 
' the Partition at ten pence a yard, and fof 
36 yards, and for ſizing two pencea yard x 16 & 


Note, That if there be no Partition in the Shop, this 
charge,wbich is 41.105. $ d. muſt be deduited. 


For a Door for the Cellar, Lock, Hinges, and 
painting oO 14 © 
For plaiſtering both the Party-walls of the 
frti Story, each takivg up 45 yards 3 for 
which 


O2 


for ſizing 2 pence 


over the Stairs there 
cony 
Windows 
For ſizing the ſame 
being round the Stair-caſec 
and Rendring 
For ſizing on one fide 
For two Doors 
For two Locks and two pair of Hinges 
the Frames 


Plaiſtering 
For fazing the (ame _ 


Chimneys being deduced 


wall in thc Front 
For fizing, 


Reer 
For ſizing the ſame 


partitioning in the third Story 


For 88 yards of Lathing and Plaiſtering 
Ceeling of the farli Story, and the Ceeling 
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which you may reckon 4 pence a yard, and}, ;; 


2 
the 


For Plaiſtering and Lathing under the Bal. ; 


O 


For fourteen yards of Plaiſtering in the Reer 
of the firſt Story, and on the fide of the 


O 
O 


For three (quare, and ſeventy foot of Partiti- 
oning in the Partition in the ſecond Story, 


For thirty fix yards of Plaſtering, Lathiog, . 


I 
Oo 
O 
O 


For Painting the Doors on the one fide, and 


O } 


For plaiſtering both the Party-walls and 
Chimney, taking up ninety tour yards of 


I 
(®) 


For eighty fix yards of Lathing and plaiſter- 
ing of the Ceeling of the ſecond Story, and 
'the Cecling over the Stairs there z the 


,-Þ 
For fifteen yards of Plaiſtering againſt the 


O 
O 


For eighteen yards of Plaiſtcring in the 


O 
O 


For three ſquare and twenty foot of Timber 


3 


5 


13 
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For Plaiſtering, Lathing, and Rendring of }. 


thirty yards and an half in the third Story x 
For ſizing of the ſame O 
For t wo Doors = 
For two Locks and two pair of Hinges O 


For painting of the two Doors on the one 


fide, and the Frames © 
For thirty three yards of Plaiftering in the 

Front and Reer of the third Story O 
For ſizing the ſame © 


For eighty ſix yards of Lathing and Plaiſter- 
ing over the Cecling in the third Story, 
over the Stairs 

For eighty two yards of Plaiſtering in the two 


Partition-walls x 
For ſizing the ſame 
For two ſquare, and fixty ſeven foot of Tim- 
ber partitioning in the fourth Story 2 


For twenty five yards and an half of Lathing, 
Plaiſtering, and Rendripg 

For ſizing the ſame 

For two Doors 

For two Locks, and two pair of Hinges 

For painting the two Doors and Frames 

For thirty tour yards of Plaiſtcring in the 
Front and Reer of the fourth Story 

For ſizing the (ame 

For eighty fix yards of Lathing and Plaiſter- 
ing the Ceeling, and over the Stairs in 
the fourth Story 3 

For ſeventy eight yards of Plaiſtering againſt 


0 0O00©0Q O » 


oO 0 


both the Party-walls I 

| For (izing the ſame O 
For plailtering againſt the four Gabel-ends 

in the Garrets, taking up forty yards O 

For ſizing the ſame O 


For Lathing and Flaiſtering under the Win» 
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dows, and under the Roofs of the two Gar- 
rets, in all taking up one hyndred and 


h 
four yards 4 
For forty yards of ſizing 0 
0 

[0] 


For two Doors and Doar-caſcs 
For two pair of Hipge 
For aq Iron Balcony thirteen foot and eight 
inches long, and foup foqt broad, weighing 
five hundred and fifty pound, being made 
with a plain and wrought Bar, as afore- 
ſaid | Il 
For _ the ſame O 
For Sheet-Lead for the Balcony, taking up 
four hundred weightz and for two hun- 
dred weight to cover the Pent-houſe on 
each ſidez you may reckon that the Gutters; 
and the Covering of the Ledges, and for 
ts, and for ſome other (mall uſes, will 
take up at leaſt a thouſand weight more of 
Legd, which is in all fixteen hundred 
weightz for which you may reckon eigh- 
teen ſhillings an hundred, and for the tix+- 
teeg hyndred it amounts unto 14 
The Brick-layers wark, and for þricking the 
Cellar for the Building before-mentioned, 
comes unto 
The Carpenters and Carvers work in all 
comes unto 
The Maſons work 
The Plaiſterers work . 
The Smiths work 22 
The Painters work 
The Glaftiers work 
The Plummers work 


O9 


$0 


197 © ; 


194 147 


OO 0 
13 0 
06 0 
O2 ©0 
03 6 


o80 


——_————_—_— 


_ .. 
The Building all 49: 07 9 


The Builder is to reczive of his next Neighbour, if 


they 


oo. =. 


__. IJICODO. 
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they have the benefit of all his Party-walls and -Peer- 
loves, fixty five pounds agd ten pences which being de- 
dudted out of the whole Building, the xemainder is 426 1. 
6 fo 11 g. 


In the Building before and hereafter mentioned, there 
is no mention made of the digging the Cellars, for that 
in London they are for the moſt part ready djgged 3 fo 
that the Charge of digging ſuch Cellars js to be added. 


Neither have I made any mention of the digging of 
Vaults for the Neccflary-houſe, for the ſame reaſon. 
Let the Builder make elcion of a convenient place 
for the placing the ſame in, either in an Out-yard, or 
in a convenient corner in the Cellar, or elſewhere, 
where it may not be noxious to any part of the houſe, 


Where the Ground is not firm to build on, but doth 
require ſtakes to be droven, the Builder is likewiſe to 


'make addition for ſuch «harge. 


Next I hall ſhew what difference may be in the build- 
ing a Houſe for the dimenſions before-mentioned, and 
the placing the Chimneys in the middle. 


96 


; A Platform for a Houſe in a high Street or Lane 
of Note, where the Chimneys are to be 
placed in the middle 5 The Front being 
20 foot, and 44 foot in depth. The Sum. 
mers and Joylts being laid, as is there ſup..| . 


poſed. 


Platform 26 | 
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Computation thereon. 


The two principal Summers to take vp forty foot of 
Timber. 


f 


1 


Front 20 


Dcpth 44 ; 


Thc 


3-33 ot M-- 
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The fixty Joyſts adjoyning to the ſame, fixty four foot 

of Timber. . | 

- The Crofs Foylts or Summers, in diſcharge of the 

Chimney, twenty three foot of Timber. 

' The four Joylis in the paſſage, and in diſcharge of the 

Stairs, ſix foot of Timber. 


' Tnall, one hundred thirty three foot of Timber. 


To which you may add feventcen foot for lofs of 
Timber in ſawing, and in. Slabes 3 which makes the ſame 
three Load. | 

A ſquare and four foot being deduQted for Chimneys 
and Stair-caſe, the remainder 1s fix ſquare and ſeventy 
hve foot, every (quare taking up about twenty two foot 
and a half of Timber; which makes the ſame to be about 
one pound one ſhilling leſs in value in every Floor than 
the Building before-mentioned. | 

You may by the foregoing Diſcourſe, dedu&k how 
much it ſaves in Partitioning, Lathing, and Plaiftering, 
which is about twelve pound z the Chimneys (erving as 
a. Partition-wall ; (o that it is in all about ſeventcen 
pounds five ſhillings leſs in vale than the other 3 out of 
which you may dedu@ three pounds (ix ſhillivgs eight 
pence for the greater charge that the Chimneys will be 
in building,and three pound for another Chimney, Man- 
fle»tree, and Torſels about the Chimney 3 fo that the plas 
cing the Chimneys in the middle of the houſe, will coft 
nor ten pound lefs than the Building before-mens 
toned, 
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What 4 Houſe will coſt to be built in a Street gr 
Lane of Note, —_— to the dimenſions pre- 
foribes in the firſt Platform, and the Joſt 
and Summers fi e laid as in the ſame; and 
after what manner Houſes are to be built in 
Streets or Lanes of Note. 


ſides Cellars and Garrets. The Ccllars to be fix foot and 
a halt high(it Springs hinder not3the firſt Story to be ten 
foot high, the ſecond nine foot, the third nine foot. 

The Walls front and reer as high as the firtt Story, to 
be of the thickneſs of two bricks and a half z And from 
thence to the Garret-foor one brick and an half. 

The Party-walls to be two bricks thick, as high as the 
firſt Story,and thence to the Garrcts one brick and an half, 


Note, That although the Statute doth not enjoyn the 
Party-wall in the Foundation to be more than the 
thickneſs of two Bricks, yet Workmen do ordinarily 
make the ſame two and 8 balf. 


In one Party-wall & Gabcl-end, there is eight /- s. d. 
Rod, and one hundred thirty five odd Feet 5o 19 7 
In the other Party-wall as much 59 19 7 
The whole Brick- work front and reer coming 
meaſure, is ſeven Rod and one hundred 
and twenty Font 3, the deduction for Win- 
dows and Doors 1s two Rod, and one hun- 
dred fifty ſeven foet 3 [o that the whole 
Front and Reer-work will be four Rod 
and two hundred thirty ſeven foot, which 
may be valued at 29 04 © 
For ſeven Chimneys 14 00 0 
For Mantle-trees and Torſels, and for Tim- 
ſ* 


zh 


This ſort of Building wuft be three Stories high, be- 
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ber round the Hearth, ten ſhillings eight 7. 


nce a Chimney | 03 
For Tyles for the Hearths of the Chimneys oo 
For paving the Cellar with brick O4 
Every Floor will be worth to be laid, as in the 
Platform, nineteen pound ſixteen ſhillings 
and four pence, and for the four Floors 79 
For Lintals ; O2 
For Roohng 25 
For Tyling | | 21 
for Roofing the Pent-houſe, and Tyling ©2 
or four pair of Open Newel-ftaires. The 
Staires in the Cellar having twelve ſteps 
in the firſt Story ſeventeen, in the ſecond 
Story leventeen ſteps, third Story ſixteen 
. feps, in all they come unto 12 
For painting them . oſs) 
for twenty nine Windows, having eighty 
fix Lights in them 12 
For painting the (ame 02 
For two pait of Fouldivg-Caſcments $ and 
eleven other 03 
For Iron Bars for the Cellar and firſt Story oo 
For ſubſtantial Shop-windows and Doors, 
. Locks and Hinges, ard for painting 15 
For a ſabſtantial Frarhe and Back-door, with 
Hinges, Lock, and painting, O2 
For Glafiers work in the whole Building o5 
for a Partition and Door in the Cellar Ol 
for Plaiſtering and rendring the ſame 00 
For the Partition in the Shop, Door, Plaiſter- | 
' ing and Lathing on both fides ; for tz 
| + Ing, and for Locks and Hinges. O4 
For plaiſtering both the Party-walls and F.eer 
; of the firft Story, and for fizing the Fame 02 


For plaiſtcring and Lathing the Cecliog, and 


over the Stairs, and under the Pent- hoſe O73 18. O: 


H z 
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For Partitioning in the ſecond J. 
Story, round the Stair-caſe 1x 
For plaiſtering, rendring, and ſi- 
Zing I 
For two Doors, Locks,& Hinges © 
For painting the (aid Doors xz 
For plailtering the Party-walls 
ſront and reer, and tor ſizing 3 
For Lathing and Plaiſtering over 
the Ceeling 3 
For Timber-partitioning in the 
third Story 2 
For plaiſtering, Lathing, render- 
ing, and fizing I 
For two Doors, and for _ 
Locks, and Painting 
For plaiſtering the Party-wall 
front and recr, and for fizing 2 
For plaiſtering and Lathing the 
Ceeling, and over the Stairs 
For plaiſtering, and tizing the 
Gabel-cnds I 
For plaiſtering and Lathing in 
the Garrets, and for about for- 
ty yards of ſizing 
For Doors and Door-caſcs and 
Hioges I 


So 


Fs 


ig 8 


oli 


OG 
19 


03 
II 
5 
09 
O4 
16 
I1 


00 


13 


O2Z 
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0413 10 
- 4 


11 166 


6 $4 


For Mundilions and painting them, and 


painting in the Reer 


For a thouland weight of Lead taken up in 


Pipes, Gutters, and in Ridges 


The whole Sum 


| 120 
9 o©co00' 
395 180 


Deduction for Party-walls 050 19 7 197 
The Remainder 


344 155 
A 


"— mo md 
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| A Platform for a Houſe: that is in a high and 


principal Street, or Street or Lane of Note, 
being 18 foot in Front, and 4o foot in 
Depth. 


Depth 40 


Front 18 


The Veluatjon as to the High and Principal Street. 


One Wall and Gabel will take up nine Rod 
and forty two foot, which may be valued } 5. &@- 


at 54 18 6 
The other Party»wall 54 18 6 
The Pecr-ſtones 09' 00 © 


The Brick-work front and reer, there being 
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Shop-windows,and two Windows in eve- 
1y Reom deducted, will amoyat unto four /. xs. 4 


Rod, one hundred fifty five foot 27 08 5 
For the nine Chimneys 18 00 0 
For paving the Cellar with Brick 03 03 $8 


Every ſquare of Flooring to be laid as in the 
Platform, will take up twenty two foot 
and a half of Timber; for which you may 
reckon for Timber, Boards, ſawing, fra- 
ming, plaining, laying, and nailing, two 
pound fourteen ſhillings a ſquare 5 and for 
five ſquare and a half, it amounts unto 
fourteen pound ſeventeen ſhillings 3 and 


for the tive Floors, in all, 74 05 © 
For Mantle-trees, and Torſels, and Timber 

round the Hearth | O4 14 6 
For Lintals for the Windows 02 05 © 
For ten ſquare, and eighty foot of Roof- 

ing v3 2@f4 
For cleven ſquare, and eighty foot of Tyling 17 14 0 
For nine Candilivers and painting 03 06 © 
For twenty two Window-frames, with lixty 

four Lights, and painting | * 2 2670 


For Iron Ears to the Windows in the Cellar : 
and fult ſtory, fixteen (ſhillings for thir- 
tezn Caſements, two pounds twelve (hil- 
lings 3 for a pair of foulding Cafements,one 
pound t:n ſhil!ings | 04 18 0 
For glaling in the Cellar ten hillings,] in the 
firlt Story, and over the Shop-doar four- 
tcen ſhillings fx pencezin the ſecond Story, 
and over the Balcony-door, one pound lix 
pence : in the the third Story one-pound 
four ſhillings : in the fourth Story ftixteen 
ſhillings. In the Garrets ſixteen ſhillings, 
The openN:wel Light fix (hillings O05 O7 © 
For Shcp- windows, Door, Brctt- Summers, 


Grcound- 
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Ground-plate, Locks, Staples, Painting, /. 


and all things belonging to the ſame 13 00 © 


Note, That the Stair-caſe in the Platform, al- 

- though it differs from the other Stair-caſe 
in the firſt ſtory, for the conveniency of 
Shop-room, yet the ſame is ſuppoled to be 
an open Newel Stair-caſe throughout the 
whole Building, and may be computed for 
the five pair of Stairs, and painting 16 

For the Partition in the Cellar, Plaiſtering 
and Rendring, and a door Ol 

For a Partition in the firſt Story, and for a 
+ Door O2 

For Lock, Hinges and painting OO 

For Plaiſtering, Lathing, and ſizing Ol 

For Plaiſtering againit the Party-walls in 
Front and Ree1, and for ſizing 02 

For Lathing and plaiſtering the Cecling, at 
ten pence a yard O2 

For a Partition round the Stair-caft in the 
ſecond Story 03 

For two Doors, Locks, Hinges, and painting 04 
For Plaiſtering, Lathing, fizing and readring 


the Partition OI 
For Plaiſtcring and fizing the Party-walls, 
and in the Front and Reer O2 
For Lathing and Plailtering the Ceeling 02 
For a Partition inthe third Story O2 
For Doors, Locks, Staples, Hinges, and Paint- 
ing O1 
| ForLathing, Plaiſtering, Rendring and ſizing 
the Partition OI 
| For Plaittering and Lathing the Party-walls, 
and in the Front and Reer O2 
For Plaiſtering the Ceeling O2 
For the Partition-wall in the fourth Sto» 
ry O2 


H 4 
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For Locks, Staples, Hinges, Doox, and Paint- I; x. 4. 


ing Ol 10 9 
Plaiſtering, Lathing, Rendring, and fizing | 

the ſame OL 10 4 
For Plaiftering the Front and Reer O2 Oo 6 
For Plaiſtering the Ceeling O2 17 6 
For Plaiſtering, Lathing, ſizing Doors, Door- 

caſes, and Hinges in the Garrets O6 10 4 


This Houſe , for Balcony and Spouts, will 
take up in Lead in all about fifteev hun- 
dred weight 13 19 0 
For an lron Balcony made with a plain Bar 
and a twiſted one, being twelve foot long, 
wejghiog five hundred weight 10 18 9 


Building coſt in all 420 18 0 


— ty 


Deduction for Party-walls 
and Peer-ſiones 059 08. o6 


Remainder 361 09 06 


What a Building will coſt for the Dimenſions in 
the lait Platform mentioned, in a Street of 
Lane of Note. 


One Party-wall and Gabel-end, takes up ſe- |. 5. 4. 


ven Rod, and two hundred and fix foot 46 7 1 
The other Party-wall 46 7 1 
For four Rod and nine foot in Front and 

Reer 24 4 ? 
For the four Floors 8 0 
For Chimneys, Mantle-trees and Torſels, and 

Timber round the Hearth 18 © 0 
For Lintals for Windows O02 1-0 


For eightgea Window-frames with forty cight 
| | | Lightsi 


* RM: As ti 
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Lights3 and for painting and broad Boards 1. 75. &d- 


in the the Windows 09 0 © 

For Roohing 21 105 

|| For Tyling 17 140 
; | For Mundilions and TOS" painting in 

 theReer on 9 © 
For four pair of Open Newel Stairs, and 

painting 13 6. 6- 

For Shop-windows and Doots, with its ap- | 

purtenances 13 0 © 
For a Paxtition in the Cellar, plaiſtering and 

a Door on 1$ 6 

For paving the Cellar with brick 03 3 $ 


Fora Partion in the firſt Story,and for a Door, - 
with Lock, Hinges, Painting 3 and for 
Plaiſtering, Lathing, and ſizing og 7 $ 
For Plaiſtcring againſt the Party-wall in the 
Reer, and fizing 3 and for plailtering the 
Ceeling and over the Stairs 05 6 © 
For a partition round the Stair-caſe in the 
ſecond Story ; and for two Doors, Locks, 


Hinges, and painting O04 19 0 
For plaiſtering, lathing, ſizing, and rendring 
on the partition OL 16 2 


For plaiſtering and Lathing the Ceeling, and 

plaiſtering againſt the Party-wall mn the 

front and reer 05 11 6 
For a partition in the third Story, with Door, 

Lock, and Staples 3 plaiftering, rendring, 


and fi Zing againſt the ſame O5 15 1 
For plaiſtering and lathing the Ceeling and 

Party-walls in the front and reer 05 6 6 
For plaiſtering, lathivg, fizing, Doors, and 

Door-caſes in the Garrets 06 10 4 
For a Pent-houſe over the Shop-windows,and 

Tyling ol 18 @ 


For ninc Caſements, and two pair of folding- 


caſements, 
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caſements, and Iron Bars for the Cellar, 1. «x, 4 
and in the back windows * 08 9 

For Glaſivg all the Windows 10 © 

For nine hundred and fifty weight of Lad” * 

| faken up in Ledges and Gutters 03 119 


— 
— — 


In all amounts unto 332 O7 2 


Deduction for Party-walls 46 oy i 


Remainder 236 00 1 
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A Platform for two Howſes , the Ground lying 
*| mwith a Nuke, as there is ſuppoſed, one of the - 
Houſes being 18 Foot wide inthe Front, and 


0 | : . 
| but 14. in the Reer; the other being but 14. 
2 Foot wide in the Front, and 18 in the Reer. 
=| Both being 40 Foot deep. 
I 
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14 Frout 18 Front 


The Computation 4s to the bigh and principsl Street of the 
Houſe which is 18 Foot wide in tbe Front. 


The whole Party-wall with the Nuke, hath 


ten 
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ten Rod and twenty Foot 3 a moiety of 
which Charge the Bujlder muft bear, /. 7x. 4 
which is _ 39 04 10 
The other Party-wall hath nine Rod and 
forty two foot 3 a moiety of which is to be 
born by his next Neighbour, if he have the 
benefit of all his wall 54 18 06 
For Stone-peers O9 OO 09 
All Windows and Doors being deduQtee out 
of the Front and Reer, the remainder will 
be four Rod, and one hundred and thirty 
Foot 26 17 0g 
The Joyſts and Summers to be laid as in the 
Platform , the workmanſhip for every 
ſquare of Flooring will. be worth two 
pound fifteen ſhillings a ſquare. There is 
five ſquare in every Floor one with ano- 
ther, and twenty five ſquare iv the whole 
Building, and for the Penthouſe for the 
Balcony, which is 69 15 00 
For ninc Chimneys, Mantle-trees, and Tor» 
ſels, and for Timber round the Hearth 22 10 00 
For nine {quare and fixty foot of Raftcring 18 05 00 
For ten ſquare and fifty foot of Tyling 15 15 00 
For Shop-door and Windows made ſubſtan- 
tial , Breſi-fummers, Ground-plate, Hin- 
ges and Locks, with all its appurtenances, 
and painting 13 ©0 00 
For.a Balcony-door and Frame made ſtrong, 
with Locks, Hinges, Bolts, and painting ox 18 © 


For fifty Lights, and for painting o8 15 0 
For thirteen Caſements, and for Iron Bars 03 16 © 
For Glafiers work at ſix pence a foot O4 03 0 
For nine Candilivers, Carving, Timber, and 

painting - ©3 010 


For plaiſtering and ſizing one Party-wall and 
Gabel-end, taking up one hundred and 


ninefy 


py wy Ry my 


g 


bh * 
ninety yards 04 15 
For plaiſtering and ſizing the Party-wall and 
Gabel-end, where the Nuke is 05 o5 
For paving the Cellar with Brick 02 18 
For Lintals for Windows, and ſawing O02 00 
For five pair of Stairs, and painting I6 19 
For a Partition in the Cellar, Lathing, and 
plaificring, and a Door ard Hinges OL 15 
For a Partition in the firſt Story, plaiſtering, 
lathing,&rendringzDoor,Lock,& Hinges 02 13 


For a Partition, and round the Stair-caſe in 
the ſecond Story : for two Doors, and 
Hinges and Locks, plaifterivg, rendring 
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gd. 
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and fizing o5 17 $ 
For a Partition, and round the Stair-caſc in 

the third Story: for plaiſtering, rendring, 

& (1zing:for two Doors, Locks,& Hinges' 05 o 4 
For a Partition, and round the Stair-cafe in 

the fourth Story plaiſtering, rendring, 

Doors, Locks and Hinges ,&c. 04 15 9 
For lathing and plaiſtering the four Ceelings, 

every Cecling taking up 63 yards 10 11 O 
For lathing, plaiftering and tizing in the Gar- 

rets, Door-caſec, Door, painting, and ſome 

partitioning 05 18 g 
For g8 yards of plaiſtering and fizing in the 

front and reer of the whole Building oa g9 o 
For a Balcony, with a plain Bar and a twiſt. 

ed one, to be twelve foot long, and for 

painting 10 18 9 
For fourteen hundred and fifty. weight of 

Lead, taken up in the whole Houle 13 01 O 
The whole charge will be 376_16 11 


The deduction for one of the Party-walls, the 
wall with the Nuke being deducted —_ 31 19 


The Remainder = 


$ 
8 
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The other Houſe in the Platform, which is to be but 
fourteen foot in Front 3 The charge for Brick-work, 
Flooring, Tyling, and moſt other charges, will be the 
fame as is betore particularly ſet down. 

This Building will coſt about ten pound lefs than the 
laſt Building mentioned 3 The Shop-windows bein 
tefſer and ſmaller in front 3 the Balcony is likewif? 
ſmaller : there is fewer Candilivers in the front than the 
other Building, ſo that the charge of this Building ma 
be valued, the Party-wall being deducted as in the other 
Building » which is 2341.19 8.8 d. 


A Computation on the two Platforms laſt mentioned, 
4s to a Street or Lane of Note. 


For the halfof 8 Rod, and 135 foot in the /. s; 4. 
Party-wall, with the Nuke 50 19 7 
The other Party-wall there is ſeven Rod, and 
two hundred and fix foot 7 1 
For three Rod, and 242 foot of Brick-work 
| in the front and reer | | 9 $i 
For the four Floors and Pent-houſe $6 © © 


For 7 Chimneys , with Mantle-trees and 
Torſels, and Timber round the Hearth 7 10 © 


For Raftering 18 5 © 
For Tyling the Roof and Pent-houſe 16 5 10 
The Shop-windows and Door, with all ma- 
. terials | 13 00 0 
For twelve Windows, with thirty ſcyen 
Lights, and painting 06 O09 6 
For Glaſlery 03 05 6 
| For Calements and Iron Bars' 03 07 O 
For Lintals O1 15 © 
For Mundilions and painting o1 £8 © 
For four pair of Stairs, and painting 13 06 © 
For paving the Cellar with brick . ..; 02 x69 


For Partitioning in the Cellar, Lathing and 


& 
plaiſtering, Doors and Hinges on 29 
Thelike in the firſt Story | 02 14 
for plaiſtering and fizing the Party-wall 
where the Nuke is aged 
For plaiſtering and ſizing the other 03 15 
For a Partition and round the Stair-caſe in 
the ſecond Story 3. for plaiſtering,xendring, 
fizing 3 Daors, Locks, and Hinges 4 18 
For the ljke 40 the third Story 05-08 
For lathing aud plaiſtcring all the Ceelings 07 17 


For lathing, plaiſicring avd f2ing in the Gar- 
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oO & => © Þ. 


ret, and for Doors and Door-caſcs 04 18 9 
For plaiftering and rendring in Front and 
-Reer OLI 19 & 
For nine hundred weight of Lead os 02 © 
Building coſt 10 all 319 15 97 
DeduRtion for both the Party-walls 48 13 4 
Remainder 271 03 3 


The other Houſe of fourteen foot Front, will coſt abour 
hve pound leſs than the Building laſt mentioned, 


which is 2661. 258. 3 & 
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Two Platforms, both being 16 foot apiece in th 
Front, and 36 foot in Depth 5 wherein is ſhews 
ed the difference as to the charge, in the phe 
cing of Chimmeys and Stairs. 


| 


- antes 


Front 16 Front 16 


Valuation as tothe firſt Platform, whoſe Chimneys 
are placed in the middle. 


For one Party-wall and Gabel-end, tak- /. 5. &: 4: 
ing up eight Rod and fixty five foot 49 17 100 
For the other 49 17 100 
All Windows being deducted out of the 
Front and Reer, the remainder will be 


four Rod and 730 Foot 26 n9 f 
of 


Fc 
ke 


"4 


rSR Secs, 2 
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For ten Chimneys, Mantle-trees, and Tor- 


I13 


ſels, at two pound fixteen- ſhilliogs eight }. 5, 4. 
- pence a Chimney | 286 8 
There being one hundred forty four foot de- 
ducted for Stairs and Chimneys, the re- 
mainder will be about 3 ſquare and a half z 
which at two pound fifteen ſhillings a. 
ſquare, is worth for the five Floors and 
Pent-houſe E- 49 00 © 
For nine ſquare and ſixty foot of Roofing 18 ,5 © 
For Tyling | 15 15 © 
For Shop-windows made ſubſtantial, paint- 
_ ing, with all its appurtenances 1115 © 
For Peer-Stones + 09 © © 
For five pair of Hearth-pace Stairs with an 
open Newel, and painting 19 9 © 
For Lintals 02 ©: © 
For fifty Lights and painting oF 15 © 
For Cafements and Iron Bars 03 16 © 
For Glaſſery 04 03 © 
For Candilivers, Carving, Timber and paint» 
O02 14 © 
, For plaiſtering and frzing againſt the Party- 
walls | | 08 05 © 
For plaiſtering and ſizing againſt the Front 
and Reer .02' 9 © 
For a ſmall Partition of fixty foot, witha 
door in the ſame tnto the paſſage of the fe» 
cond Room in the firſt Story; and for 
plaiſtering, rendring, and fizing the ſame 3 
Door, Lock and Hinges OLI IO 2 
For a Balcony, door, and Painting o1 18 © 
for the like in the ſecond Story, having two 
partitions | 3 
For a Partition, with the like materials in 
the third Story 02 19 © 
For the like im the fourth Story | 03 16 : g 
| m_ Or 
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For plaiſtering, rendring and fizing in the /. y, ' | 
Garrets, and for Doors and Door-caſes og 18 1g 
For Lathing and plaiſtering of the four Ceel- 
ings | 10 11 0 
For Lead taken up in the whole Building 13 oz 6 
For an Iron Balcony made plain, and twiſted 


Bar rivetted, and painting _19 03 6 
The whole will coft 2K 2 
Deduction for Pecr-ftones, and} "73 

Party-wall C ”4 7 now 
Remainder 306 7 40 


Valaation as to the ſecond Platform, which is Sixteen fat 
in Front, and Thirty fix in Depth, as zo the 
Principal Street. 


I. 3. d. < 

For the Party-wall and Gabcl-end 49 17 10 t 
The other Party-wall 49 17 100b 
For Pcer-ſtones 9 0 © 
The Front and Reer-wall 26 17 6 
For nine Chimneys, Mantle-trees, and 

Torſels 22 10 © 
For the five Floors , every Floor having 

five ſquares, and for the Pcnihouſe 69 15 O 
For Rooking 1-4 
For Tyling- | $934 4 
For Lintals, Window-frames, and painting 9 17 © 


For Shop-windows, Door,and painting, 


and its appurtenances 11 15 © 
For Caſements, Iron Bars, and Glaſſery o7 15 6 
For Candilivers and painting O2 14 © 
For a Balcony, Door, and painting OI 18 © 


For a Partition- wall, plaiſtcring, rendring 
and lizing in the firſt Story, and two 
Doors, Locks and painting 03 16 $ 
For a partition, and one round the Stair- 
cafe in the ſecond Story ;, tor plailieing, 


Purehaſer and Builder. 
tcndring, and fizing : for two Doors, /. 5. 


Locks, and Hinges, and painting 05 18 2 
| For a Partition, and one round the Stair caſe 
q in the third Story : for two Doors, plaiſter- 
\ | ing, rendring, and ſizing, painting the 
Doors, Locks and Hinges 04 16 $8 
, | For the like in the fourth Story | 04 10 4 
- | For plaiſtering, rendring and lizing in the 
: Garrets | 05 04 6 
} | Fora pair of Stairs, with flyers.and windows, 
; | and painting 09 17 © 
For Lathing and Plaiſtering the Ceelings 10 1x © 
, | For plaiſtering and ſizing againſt both the 
Party>walls ; 08 05 © 
For plaiftering and fizing in the front and 
: reer 02 09g © 
z | For Lead taken up in the Building, at cigh- 
z.| teen ſhillings an hundred 13 ot O 
For a Balcony made with a plain Bat and a | 
twiſted one, and painting IO 03 4 
Sum in all | 375 10 5 
Deduction for Party-wall and Peer. © 
{tones 54 7 100b 
Remainder 320 2 6 ob 


Stair-caſe is in the middle. 


for the Walls Front and Reer, windows be- 

vg deduced 23 03 4 
for eight Chimneys, Mantle-trees, and 

Torfels, and for Timber round the 

Hearth 22 13 4&4 
For 


. 
* - 


Next, as to the Valuation as to 4 $ treet and Lane 
of note, for the Building, whoſe Chimneys and 


I. ' & 
for the Brick-work of one Party-wall 41 14 4 0b 
The other Party-wall 41 14 40b 
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For Shop» windows and Doors, with all ma- }, ;, }, 
terials 11 15 0 
For Window-frames, painting,Glaſſcry, Tron 


Bars and Caſements, Lintals, Mundili- 

ons and painting 16 05 9 
For four Floors, at nine pound ten ſhillings 

ſix pence a Floor 38 10 0 
For Rooſing, Tyling, and Penthouſe 34 10 10 
For four pair of Hearth-pace Stairs, and 

painting I5 12 0 


For Lathing and Plaiſtering the Ceelings 07 14 © 
For plaiſtering and 1 zing againſt the Party- 


walls and Chimneys 07 14 0 
For plaiſtering and fizing againſt the front 
and reer O2 O00 0 


For a (mall Partition in the firſt Story, with 

a Door to the {econd Room, Lock, and 

Hinges : for plaiftering, readring ,and liz- 

ing, having two partitions and doors OI 10 21 
For the like in the ſecond Story 03 00 © 
For the like in the third Story O02 18 0 
For plaiſtering, rendring and ſizing in the 


Garret, Door, and - Door-caſe, and for 
Locks and Hinges ©4 18 0 
For nine hundred weight of Lead O08 02 0 
Building coſt in all 283 15 5 
DeduGRtion for both the Party- walls 4114 49 
Remainder 242 1 00b 


Valuation as to a Street or Lane of Note, of the 
other Building, which is 16 foot it 
Front, and 36 foot in Depth. 


: . 0. i + / 
or one Party-wall | 1 14 40 
For the other = = 49 


Fol 


=\S>}alo 


my JH” we 
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For the Wall front and reer, Windows de- 1. xs. 4. 
duQed 23 03 4 
For ſeven Chimneys, Mantle-trees, and Tor- 
(els 17 10, © 
For Shop-windows and Doors, with all ma- 
terials. II 15 O 
For Window-frames , Painting , Glaſſey, 
Iron Bars, Caſements, Lintals, Mundili- 
ons, and Painting 19 27 © 
For four floors, every floor taking up five 
ſquare, and for the Penthouſe 56 00 O 
For Roofing, Tyling, and Tyling the Pent- 
houſe | 34 10 10 
For four pair of Stairs, with floors and win- 
dows, and painting, 08 00 © 
For a Partition-wall, plaiſering, rendring, 
and f:zing in the firſt Story 3 for two 
Doors, Locks, Hinges, and painting 03 16 8 
For the like in the ſecond Story, and for ; 
 plaiſtering round the Stair-caſe 05 15 $ 
For the like in the third Story 04 16 8 
For plaiſtering, rendring, and ſizing in the 
Garret, and for a Door and Hinges 05 04 6 
For Lathing and Plaiſtcring the Ceelings 
For plaiſtering and ſizing againſt the Party- 
wall and Chimneys 06 04 9 
For plaiſtering and {izing in the front and 
reer 02 00 © 
For Lead o3 02 © 
The whole Building will coſt 236 03 11 
DeduQtion for Party-walls 41 14 40b 
Remainder 244 9 6 0b 


A 
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A Platform for a Corner-Houſe, either in a high 
Street, or Lane of Note, that is 15 foot in 
Front, and 34 foot in Depth. iT. 


J 
d 
[8 


AD Iams CT 


+£ midaqg 


= 
J 


Front 15 


A Computation as to the high Street. 


For one Party-wall, being thirty four footin/, Fs. 4 

depth 46 13 11 
For the other Party-wall, being fixteen foot 23 19 06 
For Peer-ftones, Corner-Buildings requiring 

(tronger than others 10 00 09 
For the Brick-work fronting both the 

Streets 5$ 13 09 
For five floors, every one taking up about 


free ſquare and a half 48 " , 
: | | ; 


- Hy - 

For a Penthouſe, and Tyling ©3 00 

For Shop-windows made ſubſtantial , for 
fronting the Street, and about twenty foot 
fronting the Lane, and two doors paſling 


through the Shop, and painting 24 00 
For Koohng 14 10 
For Tyling | 13 02 
For t wenty fix windows, with ſeventy fix 

Lights, and for painting 13 06 
For Lintels, Smiths-work for Bars and Caſe- 

ments ©6 OO 
For Glafiers work 07 02 
For Balcony , Door , and painting, with 

Locks, and Hinges, and frame or 18 
For five pair of Stairs, and painting 16 19 
For plaiſtering and lizing agaiaſt the Paxty- 

walls O5 12 


For Plaiſtering and Lathing the five Ceelings og 11 
For plaiftering and ſizing front and reer 03 13 
For eight Candilivers, and painting in the 


front 03 08 
For Mundilions fronting a lane of Note, and 
painting O02 15 


For a Partition in the firſt Story, two Doors, 
Locks, and Hinges, and for plaiſtering and 
{zing 03 06 

For a Partition in the ſecond Story, for plai- 
ficring and Jathing, (izing and rendring : 
two Doors, Locks and Hinges, and paint- 
in | 

For A Partition in the third: Story, and one 
round the Stair-caſe, with materials as in 


05 18 


the other O05 12 
For the like in the fourth Story 05 08 
For plaiſtering, lathing and fizing in the Gare 

ret, and for Doors and Hinges 05 03 


I 4 
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I. rs. 4 

For ſixteen hundred weight of Lead 14 o8 © 

For an Iron Balcony, and painting O9 15 © 

Building coſtin all 349 16 10. 
DeduQtion for one Party-wall and 

Peer-ſtone 25 11 116þ 


For the other Party-wall, if they 
make uſe of the whole wall I0 1 , 
DeduGion in all 36 11 $8 4 
Remainder 313 5 16b 


A Computation as to a Street and Lane of Note. 


' bo 4 < 
For one Party-wall 39 o$ 0 
For the other Party- wall 13 10 $ 
For the Wall fronting both the Streets 34 15 © 
For Roofing and Tyling 27 12. © 

For Shop-windows, Doors, painting, with 
all materials about the ſame 24 00 © 

: For four floors, and for the Penthouſe and 
_ 'Tyling 41 00 0 
For handſom Mundilionsand painting 03 18 0 
For four pair of Staires, and painting 03 06 0 
For Window-frames, and painting o9 O02 © 
For Iron Bars and Caſcments 03 01 ©O 
For Glafiers work oO5 04 O 
For Lintals ©2 00 © 


For (cven Chimneys with Mantle-trees and 
| Torſels, and Timber round the Hearth 17 10 © 
For plaſtering and fizing againſt the Party- 

walls 04 05 © 
For plaiſtering and (izing in the Front 03 09 0 
For a Partition in the firſt Story, two Doors, 
" Locks, Hing:s, plaiſtering, lathing, ren- 

drivg and fi ſizing F 03 06 


For 
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For the like in the ſecond Story, and round I, x. 4d, 

the Stair-caſe 05 16. 4 
For the like in the third Story +. 
For plaiftering, lathing, and fizing in the | 

Garret, and for Doors and Hinges 05 93 © 
For a thouſand weight of Lead 0s 00 © 


O10 0 5 


—w_—_ 


| Building coſt in all _ 

DeduQtion for one Party- wall 19 14 9 ' 
For the other Party-wall 09 05 4 
DeduRion in all 23 19 4 


; Remainder 
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L/ 
/ 
12 Front 


24 Front 


A Platform for two Houſes, the Ground lying 
as is there ſuppoſed, one being 12 foot in 
Front, and 36 foot wide in the Reer, the 0- 

: ther 24 foot Front. 


Vductigns to the Houſe which is twelve foot in Frons 


4 bigh and a principal Street 


For the Party-wall that is forty fix foot in/. «©. 
depth 63 03 
For the other Party- wall, and behinde the 
other Building 96 03 
For Pecr-ſtones 09 00 
For Brick-work in the Front and reer 53 13 


For the tive floors, every floor having about 
_ eight ſquare, and about ſeventy foot 3 
which for one floor is worth twenty three 


pounds five ſhillings,and for the five floors 116 5 


For twenty nine Window-frames, with fe- 

venty eight Lights, and painting 23 13 
For Lintals o2 09 
For thirteen Chimneys againft the Party- 
_ wall, Mantle-trees, Torſels, and Timber 


round the Hearth 36 10 
For Iron Bars for the Windows, and fos Caſe» 

ments | O06 13 
For Glaſſery 06 05 


For five pair of Stairs, to be made with fly- 
| ers and windows, worth three ſhillings a 


Step, and painting 12 14 
For five ſquare, and cigthy four foot of Raf- 

tering 30 03 
For ſeventeen ſquare of Tyling 25 10 
For plaiſiering and ſizing againſt one Party- 

wall 05 07 
For plaiſtering and ſizing againſt the other 

Party-wall O9 ©O2 
For plaiftering the four Ceelings 17 OI 
For plaiſtering and ſizing in the front and 

reer 07 07 


For Shop-windows, and painting, and Door, 
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with 
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with all its appurtenances 08 05 © 
For a Balcony, Door, Frame, Locks, with all 
its appurtenances OLI 18. © 
For paving the Cellar with brick 05 O00 © | fo 
For a Fartition in the ſecond Story, with . 
two Doors, Locks and Hinges, and for Fo 
plaiſtcring, rendring,and fizing 04 05 Y 
For three Partitions in the ſecond Story, be- Fc 
ing divided into three Rooms. For three 
Doors, Locks and Hinges, and painting 3 Fc 
and for plaiſtering, rendring and fizing 09 10 2 
For the like in the third Story .. O08 22 bÞ. &K 
For the like in the fourth Story 08 04 © | F( 


For plaiſtering, lathing, and fizing in the 
Garret, and for two Doors and Partitions 13 13 4 | þ; 


For fix Candilivers and painting O02 12 © 
For an Iron Balcony, with a plain Bar and F 
a twiſted one, weighing four hundred F, 
weight O09 03 6 
For fixtcen hundred weight of Lead 14 08 © | F 
Building coft in all 501 12 7 
Deduction for Party-wall and | 
Peer-lione 84 03 56b | F 
Remainder 417 9 1 ob . 
Valuation as to the Houſe which is to be twenty 
. 
. four foot in Front, and twenty froe foot in 


depth, as to the high and principal 


Street. 
oe "ib 
For one Party-wall and Gabel-cnd 34 06 9 ||} 
For the other Party-wall 34 06 9 | 
For the Brick-wotk in the Reer 32 19 3 | 
For Peer-{tones Og 00 © 
Far Brick-work in the front 20 03 . 4 
or 


\ 


For five floors, every floor having about four 
ſquare and a quarter, which is worth for 
one {quare eleven pounds thirteen ſhillings 


and nine pence, and for the five floors and }. «x, 

Balcony 60 00 
For window-frames with thirty fix lights, 

Painting and Lintals | 07 11 
For eight Chimneys with Mantle-trees and 

Torſels, and Timber round the Hearths 20 60 
For Iron Bars for the windows, caſements 

and Glaſſery 07 00 
For five pair of Stairs with an open Newel, 

and for painting _. 16 19 
For nine ſquare of Raftering 17 02 
For ten fquare of Tyling, and Tyling the 

Penthouſe 15 06 
For plaiſtering and ſizing both the Party- 

walls, and in the reer O08 12 
For plaiſtering and ſizing againſt the front ox 07 
For lathing and- plailtering againſt the four 

Ceclings 06.05 


For ſhop-windows and door, - with brefi- 
ſummers and all its appurtenances, and for 
painting | 17 ,12 

For a Balcony, Door, and Frame, with Lock, 
Hinges, Painting and other appurtenances or 18 

For a Door in the Cellar, Painting, Lock, 
and Hinges 00 13 

For paving the Cellar with brick 02. 14 

For a Partition round the Stair-caſe thorow 
the room in the ſecond Story : for plaitter- 
ing, lathing, rendring, and fizing : two 


Doors, Painting, Locks and Hinges 07 15 
For the like in the third Story O06 16 
For the like in the fourth Story 06 09 
For plaiſtering, lathing, and ſizing in the 


Garret 04 14 


F 
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For twelve Candilivers, and painting 04 16 0 
For an Iron Balcony, with a plain Bar and a 
twiſted one, about eight hundred weight, 
and painting 18 07 ©0 
For thirteen hundred weight of Lead I1 14 0 
Houfe coſt building in all 374 10 2 
Deduction for Party-walls, and Reer- 
wall, and Peer-ſiones 54 16 50b 
Remainder 319 13 90b 


A Valuation as to the Houſe which js to be 
twelve foot in Front, in a Street or 


Lane of Note. 

For one Party-wall that is forty fix foot in I, s. d. 

depth 53 06 © 
For the other Party-wall G1 02 3 
For the Front and Reer-wall 35 06 8 
For the four floors 93 00 © 
For window-frames with fifty eight Lights, 

and painting, and for Lintals 12 05 © 


For ten Chimneys, Mantle-trees, and Tor- 

(cls, and for Timber round the Hearth 25 00 © 
For Glafſery, for Iron Bars, and Caſements 10 04 0 
For four pair of Stairs, with flyers and win- 


ders 10 09 © 
For paving the Cellar 05 00 © 
For Raftering and Tyling os 22 
For Mundilions and painting OI 10 © 
For plaiſtcring and lizing againſt the Party- 

walls 10 18 © 
For lathing and plaiſtering the three Ceel- ; 

ings 12 16 3 
For Shop-windows, Door, painting, with all 

Its appurtenances 03 05 © 


[ 
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fora Partition in the firſt Story, with two 
3 | Doors, Locks and Hinges; and for plai- 


tering, rendring, and fizing o4 os $8 

For three Partitions in the ſecond Story, two 
) | Doors, with the like appurtenances 09 10 © 
| For the like in the third Story 08:12 © 


; | For plaiſtering, lathing, and ſizing in the 
' | Garret, and for two Doors and Partitions 13 13 4 
For eleven hundred weight of Lead taken up 


- | in this Building _ 09 18 & 
Building coft in all 460 14 2 

DeduQtion for Party-walls 72 04 2 

Remainder * 388 10 © 


A Valuation as to the Houſe which is to be 24, 
foot Front, in a Sireet or Lane of Note. 


&- a 
for one Party-wall and Gabel-end 28 19 5 
For the other Party-wall 28 19 5 
for the Reer Party-wall 27 16 3 
for Brick-work in the front 138 04 O 
for four floors, every floor being worth ele- 
ven pounds thirteen ſhillings nine pence, 
and for a Penthouſe 43 © o©o 
for eleven Window-frames with twenty 
eight Lights, and for painting 04 18 O 
for Lintals, Glaſſery, Iron Bars, and Caſc- 
ments | O7 O4 6 


for Shop-door, windows , Breſt-ſummer, 
with all cheir appurtenances, and painting 17 22 6 
for ſix Chimneys, with Mantle-trees, Tor- * 


_O_ 


(els, and Timber round the Hearth 15 © © 
for Raftering and Tyling 32 08 6 
tor plaiftering and tizing againſt the Party- 

walls, and in the Recs . 06 09 © 


For 


7 
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For plaiſtering and fzing againft the Front ox os 
For plaiſtcring the four Ceelings 04 14 
For four pair -of Open Newel Stairs, and 
painting 12 0$ 
For a Door into the Cellar, with Lock and 
Hinges 3 and for paving the Cellar with 
Brick O03 17 
For a Partition round the Stair-caſe, and 
through the Room in the ſecond Story : 
for plaiſtering, lathing, rendring, and fiz. 
ingz two Doors, painting, Locks and 
Hinges O07 Og 
For the like in the third Story 06 16 
For plaiſtering, lathing and fizing in the Gar- 
xet, and for Mundilions, and painting O6 14 
For five hundred weight of Lead taken up in 
the whole Building O4 10 


—— 


q 
0 
0 


0 


Building coſt in all 282 1 7 


DeduGtion for Party, and Reer- 


Party-wall 42 17. 6 


— r— 


Remainder 239 04 1 


# 


4 
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4 Platform for a Houſe which is 30, foot ii 
Front, and 20' foot in Depth, and 4 Nike | 
for the Stair-caſe, as is there Suppoſed. 


CE RSS OOOOOOOOOSISSSSS 


A Valuation as to the High Street; 


| l. ji &, 

For ene Party-wall and Gable-end | 27 09 4 

For the other 27 09 4 
For the Wall in the Rect,not reckoning the 

Wall round the Stair-cafe 29 04 4 


For a Brick-wall round the Stair-caſe, it will 
not be requiſite to be altogether fo thick as 
the other Building in the Cellars it may 
be two bricks thick, and in the firfi Stoty 
one and # half, and all the rett one brick 5 
which will take up in all, Windows bcing 
deducted; three Rod . is &>2 5 
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Þ 
For peer-ſiones 09 06 
For the. Wall front '2y oz 


For cight Chiraneys, Manitle-trees, and Tor | 
(els, and for Timber round the Hearth 20 O00 
For Windows, with ſeyeneyewo Lights, and 
painting 3 and doug 
For Iron Bars, Caſemients, 
For hiye floors, evel 


I4 12 
IO 11 


! FO | -pa = 
For paring the Cellar with brick ©2 13 
For a Door, Lock, Hinges, and painting en- 
tringhnto the Cellar ' "00 13 


For plaiſtering and ſizing againſi the Party- 
'. wall, Gabel-end in the recr,and round the 
| Stair-caſe 10 O00 
For plaitering and fizing againſt the front . 0x 15 
For lathing and mg ny the four Ceelings 10 09 
. For a partition in the f{econd Story 3 for 
plaiſterifig, lathing, ' and fizing 3 for two 


Doors, Locks, Hinges, and painting , 04 17 
Fer the like in the third Story ©4 19 
For the like in the fourth Story ©4 06 
For plaiſtering, lathing, and ſizing in the 

Garret O4 16 


_ For-an Iron Balconey, with a plain Bar and 
atwiſtcd one, weighing about an hundred 


weight 


bo _ +. © © oa 


Fo 


+ +» © © 
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weight 22 1$- 9 
For fiftcen handred weight of Lead, taken 
up in this Buildipg 13 19. © 
Houſe coſt in all 409 03 08 
DeduGtion for Party-wall, and Peer- 
own 30204 
Remainder 377 03 *4 
Valuation as to the Street and Lane of Nate. - 
I. f1, d. q 
For one Party-wall and Gabel-cnd '-. * 23-03 6 & 
For the orher - 23: 08-116 ob 
For the wall in the Reer, not reckoning the 
wall round the Stair-caſe + 23 03 6 


For the Brick-wall round the Stair-caſe, 

taking up two Rod, andawhundred and 

fifty 1x Feet 15 08 
Fort the wall in the Front ai 00 
For fix Chimneys to be placed in the reer- 

wall, with Mantle-trees, Torſels, and 

Timber round the hearth; for Lintals, 

Window-frames, and painting 25 08 -0- 
For Glaſſery, Iron Bars, and Caſements 07 '06 © 
For four floors, every one having five 

ſquare in the ſame, worth two pound 
. tive ſhillings a ſquare, and for the pent- 

houſe 57 00 © 
For four pair of Stairs and painting 10 00: © 
For Shop-windows, two Doors, Breaſt- 

ſummers, Locks, Staples, Hinges, with 

other its appurtenances, and painting 22 00 © 
for Roakng and Tyling, and Tyling the 

penthouſe 
for Mundilions and painting 03 10 © 

3 For 


"= 


a 


Lock, Hinges, and painting ' 
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For paving the Cellar with Brick, and for }. 5; 4 


03 06 $8 


For plaiſtering and fizing againſt the Party- 
wall, and in the Reer, and round the Stair- 


caſe ' 


For plaiſtering and fizing againſt the Front ox 07 
For lathing and plaiſtering the Ceelings 


O07 10 0 


oO 


O07 10 0 


For a partition in the ſecond Story, for lath- 
ing, plaiſtering, and ſizing the (ame 3 for 
two Doors, Locks, Hinges, and painting 04 x5 1 


For the like in the third Story 04 1@ 0 
For plaiſtering, lathing, and ſizing in the 
Garret | RR O04 16 0 
For fix hundred weight of Lead taken up in 
this Building 05 08 0 
Building coſt in all 304 12 9 
DeduGtion for Party-Wall 23 360b 
Remainder 231 9206 


we 6 oe 1 ® 15 © 
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A Platform for a Building, which is to be 


eighteen foot in Front,and twenty fix foot 


in Depth. 
i 
= = 
| 
— 18, 
I 
CENT Wt: = 
£ 
LLUpay \ Rs 
Front 18 
Valuation as to the high Street. 
þ i 
For one Party wall and Gabel-end 35 14 
For the other Party-wall and Gabel-end 35 14 
For Peer-ſtones O9 ©0 
For Rrick-work, front and reer 27 os 
For nine Chimneys, Mantle-trees, Torſcls, 
and Timber round the Hearths 22 10 
For fixty-four Lights and painting, and for 
Lintals 13 08 
For Iron Bars in the Windows, Caſements, 
and for Glaſſcry 10 Ol 


For the four floors, there being in eyery floor , 
_ three ſquare, and about thirty three foot, 


wor v 


K 3 and 
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and is worth for every floor nine pound 


three ſhillings four pence 3 and for: the /. 
five floors and the penthouſe 47 
For ſeven ſquare of Raftcring 13 
For eight ſquare of Tyling, with the pent- 
houſe 12 
For paring the Cellar with Brick 02 
For Shop-windows and Door, with all its 
appurtenances, and painting 13 
For a Balconey-door, frame, Lock, Hinges, 
and painting O1 
For nine Candilivers and painting 03 
For five pair of Stairs, and painting 12 


For three ſquare and nine foot of partition- 
ing in the firſt Story, three pound eighteen 
ſhillings: for thirty eight yards ot plai- 
ſtering, rendring and ſizing, two pound 
four ſhillings and four pence : for three 
Doors, with Locks, Hinges, and painting 08 

For the like in the ſecond Story, having but 


two Doors 07 
For the Ike in the third Story 07 
For the like in the fourth Story O6 


For plaiſtering and fizing againſt both the - 
Party-walls 05 

For plaiſtering and lathing the four Ceelings 07 

Forlathing and plaiftering the Garret O2 

For plaiftering and fizing in the front and 
reer 

For an Iron Bakony, with a plain Bar and a 
twitted one, and for the painting 

Fir twelve hundred and hity werght of Lead 


©2 


I'O 


Fe & | 


CO © 
O06 © 


O00 © 
©00 


OO © 
17 0 


O06 © 
10 © 


02. 4 


18 9 


takenup by the Balcony and in the Spouts 1x O35 0 


Building colt in all 

N:ducion for Party-wall, and Fe.1- 
fiones 

Remainder 


Faluation as to the Street. or Lane of Note. 


EL. Ss 
For one Party-wall, and G abel-cod 30 02 
For the other Party-wall Sa 30 02 
For the Wall, front and reer | 24 04 


For ſeven Chimneys, with Mantle-trees and 


Torſels, and fox Timber round the Hearth 27 106 
For forty eight Lights,painting, Lintals, Iron 

Bars, Caſements, and Glaſlery 1$ 03 
For Raftering and li 25 12 
For the four Floors, and the penthouſe 33 00 
For paving the Cellar with Brick O02 00 
For Shop-windows, Doors, with all its ap- 

purtenances, ang painting 13 00 
For four pair of Staigs, and painting 10 09 


For the partition in che firſt Story, plaiſter- 


ing,lathing, rendring and fizing, nd for 
three doors, locks and kingea paint- 
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» aww A 


o0OO0O © 


oO 0 


ing 08 02 4 
For two doors and the like partitioning in 
the ſecond Story O07 Og 2 
For the like in the third Story 07 00 4 
For plaiſtering and ſizing againſt the Party- 
walls 04 17 6 
For lathing and plaiſtering in the Garret ©3 15 © 
For plaiſtering and fizing in the Front and 
Reer OLI 19 
For plaiſtering and lathing the three Ceel- 
ings, and fizing ©O5 12 
(jr Mundilions and painting OL 1O 
For five hundred and fifty weight of Lead 04 19 
Building coſt in all 252 19 
Dedu@ion for Party-wall 30 0O2 
Remainder 222 17 
KR 4 


h=njlge oO & © 
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- a 
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Depth 28 


Front 14- 


Valuation as to the high Street. 


l. 8. 
For one Party-wall and Gabel end 33 09 
For the other 38 09 
For Peer-ſtones Og ©0 
For Wal], Front and Reer 22 09 


For nine_Chimneys, five whereof are pla- 
ced in the Corner of the Houſe, (o that 
they having the advantage of both 
wajls, will not be worth above one 
pound thirteen ſhillings and tourpences 
and” for Mantle-trces, Tor(cls, and for 
Timber rourd the Hcarths 20 16 
For tourtecn Window: frames with forty= 
' four Lights, and for painting, Liata!s, 


_ [4 g 4 


A Platform for a Houſe, which is fourteen foot 
in Front, and twenty eight foot inDepth, 
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for a Balcony-Door, Frame, painting, 1. s. 4d. 
with other its appurtenances IO 10 © 
Fox Glaſiers work 03 00 © 
For Smiths work,for Iron Bars for the lower 
Windows, one pair of folding Caſements, 
and twenty other Calcments 03 11 6 
For the five floors, every floor having two | 
ſquare and about ſeventy five foot, and for 
the penthouſe 33 16 9 
For Shop-windows, Doors, with all its ap- 
purtenances O09 13 © 
For the five pair of Stairs, and painting 11 0©© © 
For paving the Cellar with Brick o1 19 © 
For five (quare and forty fix foot of Raftering 10 07 © 
For Tyling of fix ſquare, and about twenty 
five foot O09 07 6 
For plaiſtering againſt the party-walls, and 
ſizing 06 05 © 
For plaiftering and lathing in the Garret o©o2'11 © 
For plaiſtering in the front and reer O02 O4 © 
For plaiſtering and lathing the four Ceelings, 
and over the Stairs 06 00 © 
For five (quare of partitioning in the four 
Stories 05 00 © 
For forty-ſeven Yards of Lathing, plaiſter- 
ing, rendring and fizing, in the four Sto- 
ries z the Doors being Deducted 02 14 10 
For fix doors, with Locks, Hinges,and paint- 
ing 04 OO O©O 
For an Iron Balcony , and painting 08 10 © 
For one thouland weight of Lead taken up 
- this Building O09 O00 O©O 
Building coſt 1n all 273 13 08 © 
Deduction for Party»walls and 
Peer (tones | 42 19 10b 
Remainder 23014 60b 


V a+ 
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Valuation as to 4 Street or Lane of Note, 


L. fo d. 


For one party-wall and Gabel-cnd 32 08 1106 


For the other 32 O08 11066 
For the Wall, front and recs 20 10 © 
For Shop-windows, with all its appurte- 

© Nancet, and painting 09 13 © 
For four pair of Stairs, and painting @g 00 © 
For the four floors and penthouſe - 3x 05 © 
For Rafcering and Tylivg 19 19 3 
For thirty two Lights, and painting o©7 00 © 


For Glaffery, and the work in the Win- 


dows 05 08 © 
For plaiſieving the party-walls, and againſi 

the Front and Reer O06 06 9 
For paving the Cellar with Brick OI 19 © 


For feven Chimneys, with Mantle-trees, 


Tarſels,and Timber round the Hearths 16 03 4 

For three {quaxe, and about eighty foot of 
partitioning O03 18 © 
For lathing, plaiftering, and ſizing OI O02 © 

For five Doors,for Locks, Hinges,andpaint- 
iog 03 06 8 

Fot plaiſtering, lathing, and tizing in the 
Garret O2 18 O 
For five hundred weight of Lead 04 10 © 
| Buildiog coſt in all 207 O09 10 


Deduction for party-walls 32 08 110b 
Remainder 175 00 1O0b 


Sm ww wy Ry , =» 


hb 


A Platform for a Houſe, which is to be ten foot 


in Front, and eighteen foot in Depth 


” 


SY 


I=—amill}-3 


Front 10 


Valuation as to the High Street. 


A To 
For the Party-wall and Gabel-end 24 04 
The other Party-wall 24 04 
For Peer-ſtones 09 00 
For Brick-work, front and reer 13 06 
For Shop-windows, and painting 07 OO 
For four Chimneys with Mantle-trees, and 
Torſels, and Hearth-Timber 10 O00 
For five floors, Chimneys, the Stair.caſc be- 
ing deducted, and for a penthouſe 16 10 


For Window: Lights, and for painting, Lin- 
tals, and for a Balconey-Door, frame, 


Lock, painting &c. O06 O2 
For Glafiers work, and for Iron Bars and 

Caſements | O03 ©O2 
For five pair of Stairs, and painting 10 00 
For five Candilivers and painting O02 O02 


For Raſtcring and Tyling, and Tyling the 
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| FE I. 3. 4d 
penthouſe 10 00 © 
For- three ſquare of partitioning round the 
Stairs 03 © 0 
For lathing, plaiſicring, Rendring and fizing | 
-on the {ame == O1 o5 F$ 
For four Doors, with Locks, Hinges, and 
painting | O2 13 -4 
For plaiſtering the four Ceelings O2 10 © 
For paving the Cellar .0O 14 © 
For plaiſtering apd ſizing againſi the Party- 
walls, frontand reer O06 O00 © 
For plaiſtering in the Garret 00 18 6 
For a Balconey with a plain Bar and a twifſt- 
ed one | O07 10 © 
For cight hundred weight of Lead 06 04 © 
Building coſt in all 166 07 10 
DeduGion for Party-wall and Peer- 
ſtones 28 14 05 
Remainder - 133 13 05 
Valuation as to the Street or Lane of Note. 


I. #8 
' For Party-wall and Gabcl-end 20 17 2 
For the other | 20 17 2 
For the wall front and reer 10 08 ©o 
For three Chimneys, Mantle-trees, Torſels, 
and Hearth-Timbers 07 10 
For Shop-windows, and painting 07 00 © 
For four floors, and penthouſe 13 00 © 
For raftering, Tyling, and for Tyling the 
p:gthouſe 10 O4 - © 
For paving the Cellar OO 14 © 
For tour pair of Stairs and painting 08 00 © 


Foc a partition zound the Stair-caſe in the 


ſ:cond 


hy wa, A. ._ 1 4 cs 


"nr ” © RS: 


I 


} - 
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ſecond and third Story ; and for Lathing,, oy 
plaiſtering, Rendring and Sizing 0203. © 

For three Doors, Locks, Hinges, and paint- 
ing 02 00 © 
For Window-frames, painting, Lintals, Gla- 


fiers-work , and Smiths-work for Caſc- 


' ments and Bars in the Cellar 06 02 4 
For plaiſtering againſt the Party-walls, and 
in the front and reer in the Garret 05 08 6 
For Mundilions and paintipg 00 18, © 
For three hundred weight of Lead taken up 
in this Building 02 14 © 
Building coſt in all 117 16 2 
Deduction for Party-walls, 20 17 - 2 
Remainder 96 19. 0 


The Art of ArchiteQure to be uſed in any ſort of 
Building in High Streets or Lanes, conſiſts onely in the 
placing of Chimneys and Stair-caſes, for convenience of 
Trade, or otherwiſe 3 for which purpoſe I have ſet you 
down Chimneys and Stair-caſes of moſt forts : but e- 
ſpecially of thoſe ſorts which are moſt in uſe for City- 
Buildings. 


A TABLE. of the Rate of Materials as the 
Buildings laft mentioned are computed at. 


BR: at Sixteen ſhillings a Thouſand. 
Lime at ten ſhillings an Hundred, 


Sand at three ſhillings a Load. 

Timber, both Fir and Oak, at two pound fifteen ſhil- 
lings a Load. 

Deal- Boards from ten to twelve inches broad, and about 


_ _=_ long, at ſeven pounds ten ſhillings an Hun- 
Icds 


Tyles 
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"Tyles at one pound five ſhillings a Thouſand. + 

Lathes at one ſhilling eight pence a Bundle. 

For Lathing, plaiſtering, Rendring, and fizing a yard, 
one ſhilling two pence. 

For Lathing and plaiſtering, Ten pence. 

For plaiſtering and firing, Gs pence. 

For Iron Balconcys at five pence, or tive pence farthing 


pound. 
For Foulding- Cafements, fifteen ſhillings a pair; 
For Ordinary Caſcments, at four ſhillings fix pence +- 
| PEICEs 
For Window-frames, at three ſhillings a Light. 
For Glaffery, at ſix pence a foot. 
For Candilivers, at fve ſhillings a foot Carving. 
For painting Lights for windows, lix pence a Light, 
And Doors, Stairs, and ſuch like, at one ſhilling a yard. 
For Lead wrought, at Eighteen ſhillings an Hundred. 


So that as Materials riſe and fall, the Builder may m- 
creafe or abate tn his Computation. 


Since that it is not feizable to lay down a Platform for 
every mans occafion, without fwelling this (mall Te- 
ciſe to a Volume, I ſhall in its due place ſet down ſome 
few Rules whereby any man may take an exact Survey 
.of any ſaperficies, and.meceſuxe Timbes or any ſolid Bo- 
dy, and (o be able co Compute his Building (himſelf, and 
find out the Charge of any ſort of Building, whether it 
be for Ware-houſe room (which muſt have very ftrong 
Floors, by reaſon of the great weights which they uſu- 
ally bear) Brew-houſes, W harfs,oxr Works of what kinte 
loever. 


Leaf 


=> 53” C>=>S8S MK 
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Leaft jort of Building. 


There is other ſort of Buildings mentioned in the Sta- 
tate; whichis for By- _ Lanes, By-Cburts; ang ſuch 
laces 3 this ſort of-Building is to be biit two Stories 
igh, beſides Cellars 'and Garrets. But finding by the 
Lord Mayor, Court of Aldermen, -aand-Cortimon-Conh- 
cels Dettaration on the one and twentieth day -of 
March, 1666, That moſt-of "the Streets, Lanes, and 
Alley in Lodo ure made ither high Streets, or Kanes 
of Note, I ſhall defift to/lay you down any Platforms 
for this ſort of Building, -or to make any Valuation 
thereupon 3 but ſhall ſet down how, aud after what 
mitiner chey ought'to be buile, and ſhall leave the Come 
puration'thereot 'to'the Proprictor, by tlic Rules before 
and hereafter mentioned. 


The Cellars are to be 6 Foot and a half 


The fuſt Story 9 
The ſecond 9 þFove. 


Thickneſs of Walls in front and "rcer, to be-two 
Bricks to the firſt Story, and from thence to the Garret 
one brick aud a half, and in the Garret one brick. 
Party-walls tobe -of the thickneſs of one brick to the 
Garret, and in the Garret one brick ; 'but itis conveni- 
ent that the Party-wall in the Celfar ſhould be two 
bricks thick. 
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Scentlings for Timber for this ſort of Building, 


For the Floors. 
Foot 


{Summers under 15 12 inches {Þ Yinche 


.C Wall-Plates 7. 7 
For the Roof. 


Principal Rafters under 15 Foot at foot 3 8 indes 


at top 5 
Single Rafters, four foot and three inches. 
Length Thickneſs Depth 


Joylis to 10 RR 
Garret-Floors Land 4 6 Finches 


F have obſerved in the City, that where there ſhould 
be ſuch Buildings as theſe, the Builders do commonly 
- build them three Stories high 3 they eſtceming theſe 
Houſes as Manſion-houſes, and fo build the fame as 
they pleaſe. | 


T he fourth fort of Buildings. 


The fourth ſort of Buildings being great Manfion- 
Houfes, and not fronting High Streets, or Lanes of Note, 
arc left to the diſcretion of the Builder, ſo that they ex- 
ceed not four Stories. I ſhall ſet down two or three 


Platforms,” without any Computation on the ſame, for | 


this fort of Houſes: 


_ 
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A Platform for the ſecond Floor for 4 large Houſe 
in 4 high Street or Lane of Note, under 


which there is ſupoſed to be a Shop 
or Ware- houſe. | 


A The Stairs: B TheParlor. C The Kitchin. D A 
Larder, or Buttery- E An Open Newel from the top 
of the Houſe, giving light to the Stairs and Buttery- F 
| The Dining Room. G The Paſſage into the Balconey- 
The Chimneys. 


L A 
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A Platform for a Tavern 


"Fromas Depth 48 
A The Door and Entrance into the fame. B The Bar. 


C Small Drinking-rooms. D Larger Drinking-rooms. 


E The Kitchin. F A Pair of Hcarth-pace Stairs. G 
The Entrance into the Cellars. 


In the ſecond Floor you may either make four large 
Rooms, or elſe two Rooms, or one very large. 


Scale | 


A Platform for a 


A The Paſſage into the Hall, H 

B The Hall. 

C The Paſſage into the Garden. I 

D and E Steps eatring into the Parlors and | K 
Kitchin. L 

F The great Parlor, M 

G The little Parlor, N 


it in all go, 


| 


r 2a Manfion-houſe, 


25 


H The great pair of Stairs leading up to the 
Dining-room over the Hall, 

I The Kitchin. 

K A place for aBrew-houſe, Waſh-honſe, or the like. 

L The back-pair of Stairs. 

M A Paſtery, or Larder. 

N The Chimneys. 


£47 
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ADVICE 


TO THE 


COUNTRY BUILDER. 


Heſe laſt Platforms for Manfion-houſes, may ſerve 

tor Manſion-houſes to be built in the Countrey. 
It will be neceflary for the Countrey-Builder, if he build 
his Houle for his Summer and Winter Abode, to regard 
that ſuch Rooms as are intended for a Summer Reſidence 
be large and lightſom; and his Winter-Rooms more 
contracted, with fewer Windows. It he build his Scat 
ſor the Summer onely, he may imitate ſome ſort of Fowl, 
who change their abode in the Winter, 

Houſes being made to inhabit , and not to gaze on, 
Conveniences ought to be preferred before Ornaments 
and Uniformity z although both may be regarded, where 
they may bc had. Let him place his Seat where there 


1s uſually a wholſom and equal Air, and where there is 


good Ways, good Markets, good Neighbours, Conve- 
niency of Water, near the Church, good Profped, lore 
of Fuel, Shade, and Shelter z near places for Hawking 


and Hunting, and other Recreations, nearand conveni- | 


ent for his balineſs. 
Let there be on the North and Eaſt of the Houle a 


Hill, or a Grove of high Trees, for ſhelter againſt the | 
violent Storms and Winds which come from the North |; 


and Eaſt, from off the Continent, fo that the Air doth 


partake of the cold Steams which are breathed out of | 


the Earth this being one cauſe of the great Frois 


/ which - 
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which are obſerved to be when the Winds are 1n any of 
theſe two Quarters : The Winds being in the South 
or Weſt , do partake of the ſteams which come from 
the (alt water, which are warmer {ſo that for the moſi 
part when the Winds do turn to theſe Quarters,it's war- 
mer, and often produces Thaws. 

Let there be adjoyning to the Houſe a convenient 
Garden, it being the pareſt of humane pleaſures, and a 
great refreſhment to the ſpirits of man, without which 
Buildings are but groſs Handy-works : it is decent to 
have fine Gravel Walks in the Garden, ſuitable to every 
Moneth in the year 3 Each fide of which to be ordered 
and (et with ſuch things as are then in ſeaſon. For 
November, December, and Faxwary, ſuch things which 
are green all Winterz As Juniper, Bays, Cyprefs- Trees, 
and Hedges of Cyprels, Lavender, Holly, Ivy, Lawrel, 
Pine-Apple-trees, Eugh, Roſemary, Orange-trees, and 
Lemmon-trees, if they be (ftoved. Latter end of Fanw- 
ary, February and March, Primroſes, the Red, Blew, 
and Yellowz Crows-Toe, purple-colour 3 Blew and 
White Violets, the Dazy, the Yellow and White Dath- 
dil, Several Trees in bloſſom, as Peach-trees, Almond- 
| trees, Sweet-briar, and ſuch like. For April, May and 
July, Flower-de-Juces, Cowſlips, Stock-Gilliflowers, 
| Rolemary-flawers, Tulippa, Lilies of all ſorts, Pincks 
of all ſorts, Carnations, Roſes of all kinds, Honey-ſuc- 
kles, Strawb-:rries, Columbine, Marygold, Jeſlime-tree 
with flowers, moli ſorts of Trees in bloſſom or in fruit. 
| In Auguſt, September, and Offober, moſt ſorts of Pears, 
Apples, Grapes, Peaches, and other Summer and Win- 
ter Fruit, are grown to their perfetion,and:ripe. Some 
| Flowers are for fight, and not ſmell; as the Tulip- 
| pa, Dathdil, and others. Others for (mell onely, as the 
| Roſe, Pinck, Violet, and ſuch like. It is a great refreſh- 
ment to have plenty of thoſe Flowers,of which the Air 
| doth partake of their odours as they grow, as Violets, 
which come in April z and latter end of Auguſt, Wall- 

3 flowers 
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flowers, the Musk-Roſe, Honey-fuckles, Pincks, Gillj« 
flowers, and ſuch like. 

Where the Country Builder cannot make eleRion 
of a Place where he may have all theſe Conveniences, 
it is good for him to get as many of them as he can. 
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The Third Book, 


—_— 


Shewing how to diſpoſe and proportion 
the ſeveral Rooms (as Hells, Galleries, Cham- 

' bers, &c.) in any Building. Allo how to 
place the Doors, Stairs, Windows, Chimneys, 
&c. in their due and convenient places; and 
to proportion them in every Story auſwerable 
to their reſpective Rooms, 1n any Building, 
great or ſmall, 


Unto which is added, 
The Art of Meaſuring Superficies, as Board, 
Glaſf, &c. and Solids, as Timber, Stone, &c. either 


ſquare, round, or Tapering. With Tables ready caft 
up to thoſe purpolcs. 


ALSO, 

The way and manner how to meaſure 
the Works of the ſeveral Artificers belonging 
to Building, as the Carpenters, Bricklayers, 
Maſons, Plaiſterers, Joyners, Painters, and 
Glaſters by the moſt exa& and abſolute 
ways yet known or practiſed. With the ſe- 


veral Cautions to be obſerved in the Merſu- 
ration of any of them, 


factory Rules and Direcions given you, Firſt, 


1 the two former parts you have ample and ſatiCſ. 
how to purchaſe any Land or Ground for building, 


| And ſecondly, you have an inſpection given you into 


the ſeveral Materials belonging to building, with dire- 
4 Gions 
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Gtions how to make choice of them, and their worth or 
valuation. And allo of the quantity of each kind that 
wil! ſcrve for the erection of any Fabrick great or ſmall, 
You have there likewiſe given you the meaſures by which 
Workmen work, as by the Square, the Rod, the Fgot, the 
Tard, &c. with the Wages due (or accounted reaſonable) 
for the ſame; whether the work be performed by Meg- 
ſure, in Groſs, or by Tak, + So that the Maſter-builder 
may (before he begin his work) give a reaſonable gueſs 
or eftimate of his whole Charge, before he begin the 
ſame 3 and fo make a bargain with one or (ſeveral 
Workmen, without any great damage fo either. And 
I do know by experience, that an ingenious and able 
Workman had rather deal with a man that hath ſome 
inſpecion into what he is employcd in, than with an 
Tonoramws that knows no more than how to pay for his 
Work when it is done, or before that ( when it is too 
late) to take the advice of ſome other perſon (poſlibly) 
as wile as himſelf. 

Being thus far informed, by what is delivered in the 
two firſt parts, it is neceſſary, in the third place, that the 
Builder knows not only what quantity of any Material 
will ſerve his turn, but whether he hath the jutt quantity 
of.chat Commodity for his money or notz and when his 
Building is tiniſhed, whether there be in it the like quan- 
tity of ſqwarcs, rods, feet, yards,or the like, of cach kind, 
as 15S given 1n (0 him : tor both 1n the buying of Materi- 
als, as Stone and Timber principally, and in meaſuring of 
work compleated, many G:ntlemen ars moſt cgregtoutly 
cheated, by relying upon the honctty, and putting too 
much contidence in ſome that they may employ. To 
prevent which, the Undertaker of any building, and the 
Workman alſo, in both thoſe particulars, may in this 
Third part, finde real and ample SatisfaHion. 


Of 
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CHAP. L 


Of the Proportions of Rooms ; as Galle- 
ries, Halls, Chambers, 5c. and of their 
heights. Alſo of Principal Getes, 
Doors,Windows,Chimneys, Stairs,$c. 


I. For Galleries. 
T He length of them ought never to be leſs than five 


times their breadth, nor more than cight times. 
For the height of Galleries. If you divide the 
breadth into three parts, two of them may be for the 
height 3 or, if higher, divide the breadth into ſeven 
parts, and take five of them for the height : both which 
are very good proportions. 


I I. For Halls. 


The length of them ought to be three times the 
breadth, or (omewhat more. 

For the height of Halls. They may be in the ſame 
proportion as the height of Galleries were to their 


| breadths. 


I'TI. For Chambers. 


| 


The length of a well-proportioned Chamber, may be 
the breadth and half the breadth thereof, or ſomewhat 
| lefs 3 but that length it ought never to exceed. 

For the height. Divide the breadth into four parts, 
and three of them will be a convenient height. 
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I V. Of Principal Gates. 


Principal Gates for entrance, through which Coaches 
and Waggons are to paſs, ought to have in breadth from 
ſeven to ten foot, or upwards. 

For their height, it ought to be the full breadth and 
half at leaſt: And for common Gates in Inns , where 
loads of Hay are to go under, they may be twice the 
breadth high. 


V. Of inner Doors. 


In ſmall Buildings the Doors within ought never to 
be leſs than two foot and half broad, and five and a half 
high. 

, "oy from three to four foot broad, muſt *have 
twice their breadth in height. 


V I. Of Windows. 


The apertures of Windows in middle Buildipgs, 
muſt have four foot and an half or tive foot between the 
jaums 3 and in greater Buildings, unto ſeven or fix and 
an half : and their height muſt be double to their breadth 
at the leaſt, And if you would have them very comely 
in high Rooms, they may be double their breadth in 
height, and a third, a fourth, or half their breadth 
IMNOre- 

According to theſe proportions of Windows for the 
firſt ſtory, muſt all the reſt of the Windows in the up- 
per ſtories be for the breadth; but for their height they 
muſt diminiſh : tor the ſecond (tory may be one third 
part lower than the firſt, and the third ſtory one fourth 
part lower than the ſecond. 
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VII. Of the placing of Doors and Windows, 


1. If poſſible, let the Doors be right over ene ano-« 
ther, ſo that one may ſee from one end of the houſe to 
the other 3 which is very graceful and convenient : for \ 
is cool ir: Summer, and hath other good convenien- 
C1ES» 

2. Let all the Windows be equal in rank, fo that 
thoſe on the right hand of the door may be equal to 
thoſe on the lett hand 3 and thoſe above may be right 
over thoſe below. 

3. It is not onely ſecure, but very ornamental, to 
tura Arches over doors and windows, which do diCſ- 
charge and: keep the doors and windows from bearing 
over-much weight. 

. See that the Windows be at a convenient diſtance 
from the Angles of the building on either fide : for that + 
part ought not co be weak, which is the grand ſupport 
of the whole. 


VIII. of Chimneys. 


Chimneys in 'Halls ought to be within the work ſix 
or ſeven foot 3 and in very great Buildings, eight foot 
between the jaums3 and be ſet in ſuch a place as may 
| correſpond with the Chimneys in the upper ſtories 3 and 
if poſſible, let it face the entrance into the Hall, 
| The height to the Mantletree ought not to exceed five 
| foot 3 and let the projeCture of the jaums not exceed 
three foot, or rather but two foot and an half, 
| For Chimneys in Chambers, they may be not above 
five and a half or fix foot between the jaums. Their 
| eight four foot,or four and a half from the Plate to the 
| Mantletrce, and their projecture not above two foot. 
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I X. Of Funnels of Chimneys. 


I, Let the Funnels be carried through the roof, three, 
four, or hve foot, that they may carry the (moak into 
the air. 

2. Let the Funnel be neither too wide, nor too nar- 
row : if too wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoak ; 
if too narrow, the {moak is repulſed and beaten back, 
W herefore the Funnels for great Chimneys may be four- 
tcen or fifteen inches, .and for Chamber-Chimneys ten 
or cleven. 


X, of Stair- caſes. 


Great care ought to be had in the well-placing of the 
Stair-caſcz and ordinarily, the Stairs are placed in the 
Angles, or on the Wings, or middle of the front ; but 
this laſt ſcituation is onely uſed in great buildings. 

Three openings are neceſſary toall Stair: calcs. 

1+ The Door-way, which lcads to them 3 which 
ought to be (o placed, that the greater part of the buil- 
ding may be ſeen before you come at the (ſtairs : and 
yet {o placed, that it may be obvious to (trangers to find 
" 

2. The Window or Windows which give light to 
the Stairs : where ( if there be but one) let it be placed 


in the middle, (o near as you can, to the end that the 


wholc Scair-caſe may be evlightned. 


3- The landing of the Stairs, tor the ready and con- 


venient entrance into the Rooms above 3 and it ought 
to be large and ſpacious. 

In bricf, Stairs ought to be ſpacious, light, and eaſic 
in aſcent; all which conveniencies are great INducements 
for lirangers to aſcend them. 


XI. of | 


| 


| 
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X I. Of the height and breadth of Steps. 


Steps of large Stairs muſt never be leſs than four 
inches, nor more than fix inches high. 

Their breadth ought not to be leſs than one foot, nor 
loader than fifteen or ſixteen inches. : 

In making of Steps of Stairs, this Rule ought to be 
obſerved, viz. Not to make the number of fieps even 3 
to the end, that beginning to aſcend with the right foot 
(as all men are moſt inclinable to do) they might end 
with the ſame foot alſo. 


— —_ 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Menſuration of Superficies and 
Solids. 


' He are ſeveral ways by which this Work may be 
. effected, vis. either Arithmetically, or Inſtrumen- 
| tally. The Inſtrumental ways are many 3 but they be- 
ng (the beſt of them) uncertain in their performance, 
I ſhall wholly rejet, and ſhew how the ſame is to be 
| performed by the Pen Arithmetically. And of Arith- 
metical ways there are two kinds, viz. one Vulgar, the 
other Decimal. The Vnulgar way is by Croſs-Multipli- 
cation (as they call it) of teet by feet, which produce 
| feet : Inches by feet, which produce feet and inches : 
| And laftly, inches by inches, which produce inches and 
| twelfths of inches. 

The Decimsl way is by reducing feet and inches into 
| Decimal Fraftions, and for univerſality of Menſurations, 
| Exceedeth any other : but for that it requireth a new 
kind of Arithmetick, (which all perſons are not acquain- 
« | ted 

| 
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ted with) I ſhall therefore teach the common way uſeg 
by all Artificers and common Meaſurers, though my ſelf 
do never ulc it. 

And in order thercunto, I fhall firſt ſhew the way hoy 
Croſs-Multiplication is to be performed 3 that is, how 
feet and inches are to be multiplied by feet and inches, 


Of Croſs-Multiplication, 


Let it be required to multiply 9 foot 3 inches by + fad 
6 inches. 


Feet. Inxcber, 

Set the numbers to be multiplied ons 9g 3 
under another, with a Croſs between + X 6 
them, as you fee in the margine 3 and _ 
drawing a line under them, begin your 
Multiplication in this manner : 

Firſt, Multiply feet by feet, Gaying, 
7 times 9 is 63 foot ; ſet 63 under the 
line in the place of feet. Secondly, 
Multiply as the Croſs direQts yon, fay- 69 — 4} | 
ing, 9 times 6 is 54 inches, which is 4. , 
| footand 6 inches : ſet the 4 feet under feet, and the 6 
inches under inches. Thirdly, Multiply croſs again, 
ſaying, 7 times 3 is 21 inches, that 1s, x foot g inches: 
ſet the 1 foot under feet, and the g inches under inches. 
Foxrthly, Multiply inches by inches, ſaying, 3 times 6 | 
is 18,that is, ** of an inch, which is one inch and a half, | 
or ;5:; which ſet under inches. Laſtly, Draw a line, 


and adde all together, and you ſhall tind the ſam to be | 
69 foot, 4.5 inches; 


A gain, 


| 


| 
' 
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Again, 


Let it be required to multiply 36 foot 7 inches, by 
16 foot 10 inches. 


Feet, Tiches. 
The numbers to be multiplied being 36 7 
ſet, as in the margine, 36 foot multi- 
plied by 16 foot, produceth 576 foot : 
which ſet under the line in che place 
| of feet. Then 36 foot by 10 inches, 
| | produceth 360 inches, which is 30 
ſoot, no inches : fet 3o under feet. 
Thirdly, 16 foot by 7 inches, produ- 
ceth 112 inches3 which 1s 9g foot 4 
inches : ſet 9g foot under feet , and 4. | 
inches under inches. Foxrthly, 10 inches by 7 inches, 
is 70 twelfths of inches 3 whuch is 5 inches and 52 of an 
inch : which ſet under inches.f Laftly,A line drawn un- 
der,and all added together,the ſum is 615 foot, g inches, 
and *2 of an inch , which is almoſtone whole inch z 
And ſo muck doth 36 foot 7 inches; multiplied by 16 
foot 10 inches, produce. And let this ſuffice for this 
manner of Croſs-Multiplication, 


Of the Menſuration of Superficies, 


Uperticial or flat Meaſure, is ſuch as Beard, Glaſs, 

Pavement, Hangings, &&c. And before any of theſe 

can be meaſured, it muſt neceflarily be taught how to 

meaſure any plain ſuperficial figure, as a Square, Long 

Square, or Parallelogram, Triangles of all kinds, Circles, 

parts of Circles, Arches, &c, Examples of all which, 
do here follow. 


I. How 


x60 


perfeFly ſquare. 


Let there be a ſquare Floor or Pave- 
ment, the ſides whereof arc each of 
them 42 foot and 6 inches; and it is 
xequired to know how many ſquare or 
ſuperficial feet is contained therein ? 

Multiply 42 foot 6 inches, by 42 
foot 6 inches (as is before taught, and 
as you fce done in the marginc) and 
the Produd will be 1806 foot and 3 
inches, or one quarter of a foot. And 
ſo many ſuperficial feet doth that Floor 
| or Pavement contain. 


lelogram. 
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Feet. Tucher, 
4.2 6 
42 X 6 
may . 

168 

1764. 

21 
21 3 
1506 — z 


B 
F 


RF 


A. 7 2 


therein ? 
Multiply 72 by 12, and the Product 


ed in that Pavement. 


8 | 


Let the figure A B C D be a Pavement of 
Free-ftone , whoſe length' is 72 foot , and 
breadth 12 foot, how. many feet is contained 


will be 


$645 and ſo many ſuperficial feet are contain- 


II. How to meaſure 4 long Square, or Paral- 


144 


72 


— 


864 


III. How 


I. How #0 meaſure any Superficies which is [ 


PREY A. eS 
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IT I. How to meaſure a long Saperſicies 
which is broader at one tnd than at the 
other . 


Let the figure O P Q R be a Superficies whoſe length 

2 foot 4 inches, the breadth of the greater end O Q 
Gee $ inches, and the breadth of the leſſer end 2 foot 
2 inches 3 arid let it be required to know the ſuperficial 
feet contained therein. 


Is 
3 


Firſt adde the breadths of both the 32 4 
ends together, namely, 3 foot $ inches, 2 TT 


and 2 foot 2 inches, and the ſum of ———— 

| then is 5 foot 10 inches, the half 64 
whereok is 2 foot 11 inchesz which 29 4 
being multiplied by 32 foot 4 inches, © '8 
(the length) the Product will be 9g 
foot 3 inches,and ;7 of an inch : And ———_—_ 
ſo many foot are contained therein, - 


T_T 4 
« l $3 8 - l : 4 
5 ASINE $2 - . - _ 
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# the Figure A BDC. 


A, 


D 


| Cc 


Draw a Perpendicular line ſrom the 
Angle A, tothe line CD, and multiply 
the Perpendicular line by the line 
CD, or AB, and it will ſhew the 
contene. | 

Let the line A B, or A C be 26 foot 
2 3 inches, and the Perpendicular line 
4 11 foot 7 inches,the ſuperficial feet arc 
: required. 

Multiply 26 foot 3 inches by 11 foot 
7 inches, the Produ@ will be 304 foot 
and -2: of an inchfor the content. 


R 


F 


Feet. 


Inches. 


TV. How to meaſure « Rombes or figure ly- 
ing in a Diamond-ſorm , whoſe ſftdes are 
parallel, but form not right Angles, ſuch «s 


26 
Oo 


26 
26 


| — 
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V. How to meaſiire a Trapezia, or figure whoſe 
Angles are not right, nor ſides equal, 4s bs 
the Figure ABDC. 


'Draw a Diagonal line from A te D, and. from the 
Angles B and C draw two"Perpcndicular lines. the * 
Diagonal line A D. {Reet. Inches. 

This done, meaſure the Diagonal 46 WV 6 
line A D, and ſuppoſe it to be 46 foot 11 I 
6 inches and let one of the Perpen= = i 
diculats be 9 foot 10 inches, and the 46 
other 12 foot 4 inches : Theſe two 45 
added together, make 22 foot 2 inches, —— 
the half whereof is 11 foot x inch z 50s 


which being multiplied by 46 foot 5 5 
61nchies, the length. of the Diagonal 3 ig 
line A D, the Product will be 5x5 foot oo 
4 inches and ;5 of an inch, for the T_T 
content of the Figure ABCD. 15 45 


V I. How to meaſure Triangles. 


All Right-lined Triangles (of what kind (ocver) ae 

meaſured by this 

' General Rule: | 

{ Maltiply balf the length of the Baſe by the lenith of the 

Perpendicalav. : | 
M 2 Or, 
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Helf the length of the Perpendicular multiplied by the 

' whole length of the Baſe , the Produdtt of eitber ſhal 
give the Superficial content of the Triangle, 


Example in theſe two Triangles. 


Triangle 1. _ by \Triangle IT. 


- 


Feet. Inches. 
In the farſt Triangle ABC, let the' 8 X 4 
6 5 


Baſe thereof, B C, be 16 foot $ inches, 
and the Perpendicular 6 foot 5 inches. 
Now if you multiply $ foot 4 inches 45 
( half the length of the Baſe BC) by 2 0 
6 foot 5 inches, the length of the Pex- 3 


53 foot, 5 inches, and ;5 parts of an —— 

inch. 33 — Is 
And, 

If you multiply 16 foot $ inches (the whole length 

| of the Baſe) by 3 foot 2 inches and a half ( which is half 

the length of the Perpendicular) the ProduR will be the 


lame. 


In the ſecond Triangle B A C, let the Baſe thereod, 
AC, be 24 foot 10 inches, and the Perpendicular BD 


pendicular A D; the Produd@ will be Irs | 


33 foot $8 inches it you multiply 9 foot 4 inches (8 
; ; ( 
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the Perpendicular) by 24 foot 10 in- Feet. Inches. 
ches, (the length of the Baſe) the Pro- 
\ | duct will be 231 foot, 9 inches, and 
1: parts of an inch. And the Product 
would have been the ſame, if you had 
multiplied x$ foot $ inches, ( the 
whole Perpendicular ) by 12 foot 5 
inches, C half the length of the _ 
according to the General Rule for al] 
Triangles whatſoever. 


VII. How to meaſure multangular, or many- 
ſeded irregular Figures, ſuch as is this ir- 
regular or unequal-ſided Figure, noted 
with S, 


If the figure which yau axe to meaſure, do conſiſt of 
many unequal ſides and Angles, as doth this Figure S, 
you muſt firſt reduce the (ame figure into ſeveral Tri- 
angles, by drawing of Diagonal lines from Angle to 
angle 3 and then by letting Perpendiculars fall from the 
Angles oppoſite to thoſe Diagonal lines, you may mea- 
| fure them as ſo many particular Triangles ; the contents 
of all which, being added together, will be the content 
of the whole Figure. 
And in the reducing of thele irregular Figures into 
M 3 Triangles, 
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Triangſes, this Note will be worth your obſerviog, vis. 
The nintber of Triangles into which any irregular Plat 
or Fignre may be reduced, will be leſs by two than the num» 
ber of the fides of the irregular Figure : As may be ſeen 
in this Figure $ 3 where the number of Triangles are 4, 
and the number of S:des are 2 more, namely 6 : and it 
will be (o is all irregular Plats or Figures. 


Es 


4 « 
6 4 
| 7 « the number of | ? 
It the number of | -8 _ 3 & 
Sides be ' $ g 7 Triengle wills 7 
IO | 2: 
II | 9 
I'2 q.20 

13, XC C11, Oc 


VIII. Of the menſuration of Circles, and 
parts of Circles. 


The diameter of every Circle hath ſuch proportion to 
the circumference of the fame Circle, as 7 hath to 2253 
from whence may be performed the following neceflary 
and nſ{cful Concluſions, vis. 


x. The 


* _ : P o py X "0 » 
. 
: 
4 


1» The Diameter of a Circle being given, to finde the 
Circumference. 

Let the diameter of the given Circle be 14. Multi- 

ply the diameter 14, by 22, the product will be 3083 

which divided by 7, the quotient is 44 3 and fo mnch 

is the Circumterence of that Circle whoſe diameter is 

14 


2+ The Circumference of a Circle given, to finde the dj 
ameter. 
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Let the Circumference of a Circle be 44- Multiply 
44 by 7 the produc will be 3083 which divide by 
22, and the quotient will be 14 : and fo much will the 
diameter of a Circle be, whoſe Circumference is 44+ 


3- The Diameter of « Circle being given, to finde the 
Area, or ſuperficial content of #bat Circle. | 


Let the diameter of the given Circle be 14+ Mul- 
tiply 14 by 14, the product will be 196 3 this 196 mul- 
tiplied by 11, produceth 2156 3 and this number divi- 
ded by 14, giveth in the quotient x54 for the Arca, or 
ſuperficial content of the Circle. 


.4* The Circumference of a Circle being given, to finde 
the Areas 


You muſt firſt finde the diameter by the ſecond before- 
going,then one quarter of the Circumference multiplied 
by the diameter, gives the Arca 3 as 1x ( one quarter of 
the Circumference) multiplicd by x 4,the diameter,giveth 
154 for the Area, as before. 


The meaſuring of a Semi-circle , is the multiplying 
M 4 hals. 
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half the diameter, which is 7, by a quarter of the Circle, 

which is 11 ; fo that the content of the Semi-circle is 95 
'The meaſuring the quarter of a Circle ( which is a 

Quadrant) is the multiplying half the diameter, which 

is ſeven, by the cighth part of the Circle, which is five 

and a half 5 which ſhews the content of the Superficics 


, * 


to be thirty cight and av half, 


Of the Menſuration of Solids. 


| A*® plain or ſuperficial Mcaſure conſiſted of two di- 

menſions, namely, Jergth and breadth ; ſo ſolid 
Meaſure conſiſts of three dimenſions, namely, length, 
breadth, and thickeſt. * , hs 4 Bent i. 


I. How to meaſure a4 Cube. 


2/2 


A Cube is a ſolid body, conſiſting of Feet. Tncbes. 
fix (quare plains, whoſe fides and an- 2 X 9 
gles are all equal, as jsa Die. 2 9 

_— a piece of Stone or Tim- *= _— 


ber to be in ſuch a form, and that every #4 

fide thereof were 2 foot 9 inches long, 6 
how many ſolid feet of Stone or Tims 1 6 - 
ber isthere in ſuch a Cube '? 675 
- Firſt multiply-2 foot 9 inches (the nab” 
fide in it (ef, that is, 2 foot 9 inches) 7 >> 


by 2 foot 9 inches, and the product will be 7 foot, 
6 inches, and ;} of aninch 4 and is the Area br —_ 
"TEY E244 ko L' CIR! 
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ficial content of one of the flat ſides. 
aod this prody& multiplied again by 
the fide 2 foot 9 inches, produceth 
20 foot, 9 inches, ;? of an inch : and 
ſo much ſolid Stove or Timber is con- 
cained in that'Cubicai piece. 

But if this way of multiplying by 


FraGions ſeem difficult , it may be 5 


performed by Multiplication and Dj- 


16g 
Feet. - Taches: 
ny 
'2 9 


O 


615 


9'% 


viſion of whole numbers onely, in this manner. 


The fide of the Cube given being 
2 foot 9 inches, turn the whole fide 
into ipchesz which is 33 inches. 
Maltiply 433 by 33, and the produ&t 
will be 1089 inches for the ſuperfi- 
cial content of one of the flat fides. 
And this 'multiplied again by 33, 
the fide, produceth 359373 And fo 
many fol'd inches are contained in 
the Cube, whoſe fide is 2 foot gin- 
ches, or 33 inches, 

Now to know how many folid 
feet are contained in the Cube, you 
muſt divide 35937 by 1728, ( be- 
cauſe there are ſo many Cubical inches 
in one ſolid foot ) and the quotient 
will be 20 foot , and 1377 remain- 
ing z which divide by 432, (the num=» 
ber of ſolid inches in one quarter of 
a foot) the quotient will be 3 quar- 
ters of a foot , and $1 remaining. 
So that in this Cube is contained 20 
foot, 3 quarters, and $1 inches, 


IT. How to meaſure 4 Parallebepipedon, Py 


long Cube. 


Let there be a long-ſquared piece of 
Stone or Timber (or other (olid matter) 
whoſe length let be 142 inches, its 
breadth 18 inches, and depth 13 in- 
ches 3 and let it be required to tinde 
| the number of f(olid feet contained 
therein, 

Firſt, Multiply the breadth 18, by 
the depth x3, the produc is 234 for 
the fuperial inches at the end of the 
Piece. 

Secondly, Multiply this 234 by 142 
inches, the length of the Piece,- and the 
product will be 33228 inches for the 
folid content. 

Thirdly, Divide 33228 by 1728, the 
quotient will be 19 folid feet, and 396 
mches remaining z which is one quar- 
ter of a foot, wanting 36 inches. And 
fo much is the colig content of that 
Piece. | 
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234 b; 
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468 
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234 y 
ql 
33228 
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2624 
2228 (19 
P2888 
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78. 


ITI.. How #o meaſure a Priſme, or long Tri- 


angular Solid. 


Let the bafe of the Triangle at the 
end of the Piece be 32 inches, the per- 
pendicular 21 inches, and the length 
10$ inches z and let the ſolid content 
thereof be required. 

Firlt, Multiply 16, the half of the 
baſe, by 21, the perpendicular, and the 
product will be 336 for the Area of the 
Triangle. | 

Secondly, Multiply 336 by 108, the 
length of the Piece, and the product 
will be 36288, for the ſolid inches in 
the whole Piece. 


Thirdly, Divide 36288 by 27328, the 


quotient will be 21, and nothing re- 
maining. +So that cherc is juſt a1 foot 
in this ſolid Piece. 


i > Ss - time 
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I V. How to meaſure any Regalar Solid, con- © 


ſifting of many equal Sides and Angles. 


Let the Solid conſiſt of 5 equal ſides, 
each of them being $ inches 3 and let a 
perpendicular, drawn from the Centre 
to the middle of any of the fides, be 6 
inches,' and let the length thereof be 
170 inches; how many (old feet ſhall 
ſuch a piece contain ? 

The number of ſides being 5, and 


either of them $ inches, all of them. 


added together make 49 inches, the 
half whereof is 20 inches. This mul- 
tiplicd by. 6, the perpendicular, the pro- 
du@ will be 120 for the Arca, or (uper- 
ficial Content of the Baſe, And this 
beivg multiplied by 170 inches, the 
length, produceth 20400 for the (olid 
inches in the whole Piece. And that 
number divided by 1728, the quotient 
will be 11 foot, and 1392 remaining :; 
which divided 'by 432, the quotient 
will be 3 quarters of a foot, and 96 
inches. So that ſuch a Solid will con- 
fain 51 foot, 3 quarters, and g6 inches. 


fol 
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V. If the Buit-end of the Piece do' conſiſt 
-- Irregular form, you muſt firſt 44 
the Area of the Baſe thereof, (as is taught 
in the VII. before-going) «xd that mul- 
tiplied by the length, ſhall give the $o- 
lidity. 


So this Irregular Piece, being meaſured, will be 
found to contain 8 foot, an half, and 54 inches 3 as by 
the following Arithmetical Work doth plainly ap- 


pear. 
9 18 117 
h , 126 
p- 703 
- 234 
#ve þ 117 
117 The Arca of the Butt-end. . | "5 
14742 
F 908 5 4 
22742 (3 FF "ith 
#758 "7 hs 
54 inches. 


VI, How 


174 


— 


Columns, or the like. 


If a Cylinder or Column be 44 in- 
ches about, and 306 inches long, how 
many folid feet are contained there- 
in ? 


finde the diameter, by multiplying hc 
Circumference 44 by 7, and dividing 
the product thereof by. 22 3 fo ſhall the 
quotient be 14, for the length of che 
Diameter, a 

Secondly, multiply the Diameter in 
it ſelf 3 chat is, multiply 14 by 14, the 
produc is 196 3 which multiplied by 
11, produceth 2156 3 which number 
divided by 14, giveth in the quoticat 
154, for the Arca of the Circle at the 
end. | 

Thirdly tbis Area being multiplied 
by 360, the length, the produc,will be 
55440, for the number of ſolid 1uches 
in the Cylinder. 

Fourthly, divide theſe ſolid inches 
by 1728, and the quotient will be 
- 32 foot, and x44 remaining 3 which is 

juſt x5, part of a toot ; as by the Work 
appearcth, h 
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V I. How to meaſure Cylinders, as round 


Firſt, by help. 6f the Ciroumference, © 
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VII. How to meaſure Cones or Pyramids. 


wh " 


The Arca of the baſe of any Cone 
or Pyramid being multiplied by one 
third part of the height, is equal to the 
ſolid content. 


Example : | 
In this Cone, the Arca of the Circle, 
at the baſe thereof, is 154 inches, the 
height of the Cone is 318, one third 
part thereof is 106 3 by which if you 


16324. for the ſolid content in inches. 
And this divided by 1728, produceth 

n the quotient 9 foot, and 972 inches, 

which is a quarter of a foot and 340 

inches 3 or half a foot wanting 92 in- 

- the ſolid content of the Cone in 
fn 


Cone . P by amid. 


multiply 154, the product will be 


fo q ith 
=——— 


F . 
Cf, 


| > ed bp; | 
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For the Pyramid. 


' The Areaof thebaſe being 272, and $440 
the Altitude 612, one third part there® © TTY 
of is 204 3 which multiplied by 272,pro- (; * 
duceth 55488. for the Solidity of the +275 
Pytamid in inches. | 360 
Theſe inches divided by 1728, pro- 2484(2 (3 F 
duce in the quotient 3z foot and co ,gs 
192 inches , for the ſolid content it +88 


fcets PH 


VIII. of the menſuration of Fruſtums , 
or pieces of Cones and Pyramids. 


This Problem, as it is the moſt uſeful of any other 
of this kind, ſo it is the moſt difficult to be artificially 
performed 3 and it is that which makes many Writers 
of this Subje, to ſlubber it over in a moſt artificial 
manner ; and Artificers are willing to imbrace thoſe 
_ fallacious ways, rather than take the pains to do it arti- 
ficially and truly. | | . 

I ſay, that this Ptoblerm is the moſt neceffary of any 
other of this kind, for that all Timber-trees growing 
(or being felled and ſquared) are of this kind, greater 
at the one end than at the other : Wherefore, tor caſe 
in working, ( either by the Pen, or by their Gunters 
line, ) they adde beth ends together, and take the half 
for the true ſquare, or clſe take a {quate about the 
middle of the Piece, for the truc ſquare ; Both which 
are egregiouſly (alles Wherefore , leaving this dif- 
courſe, 


Let 


Let there be a piece of Timber, 
whoſe ſide of the ſquare at the greater 
end is 1$ inches, and at the lefler end 
12 inches, and its length 1 $0 inches. 

Firſt, Multiply 18, the fide of the 
greater ſquare, in it ſelf; chat is, 18 by 
18, the produd is 324, for the Arca 
of the greater end. 

Secondly, Multiply 12 by 12, forthe 
Area of the leſſer end. 

Thirdly, Multiply 324, the greater 
Area, by 144, the Icfſex Area, and the 
product ot that Multiplication will 
be 46656 4 whoſe ſquare Root 1s 
216. 

Fourthly, Adde the Area's of the 
two ends, and this {quare Root toge-s 
ther, their ſum will be 684 5 which 
multiply by 60, (one third part of the 
length of the Picce) and the product 
will be 41040, for the ſolid or cubical 
inches in the whole Piece. 

_ Laſtly, Divide 41040 by 1728, the 
quotient will be. 23 foot, and 1296 


remaining 3 which divide by 4.32, (the 


Inches in one quarter of a foot) and the +4, 


quotient will be 3 quarters, and no odd x88 
 #7% 


inches remaining. So that this Fruſtum 
of a Pyramid, or piece of tapering Tim- 


ber, contains 23 foot, and 3 quarters of #9 
a foot, 


N 


FL 


768(6 & 


23 


A 
of 


—_ 
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Tn the ſame manner as Fruſtums of Pyramids gre mea» 
ſured, may Fruſftums of Gones be meaſured alſy. A 


' As in this Cone , the Area of the 154 " 
Circle at the greater end is 154 in- _— _. A 5 
ches, at the leſſer end $8 inches ; — —_ 1257 117 
Theſe multiplied together, do prodace _ T_T 
13552 the ſquare Root whereof is 
1165 and ſomewhat more. — Adde "2 
the two Area's and this (quare Root "2 
together, the ſum of them will be 358. "Ba 
— — Multiply 358 by 24, (one thind 7 
part of the length ) the produ& will © 1432 
be 8592, for the ſolid inches contained ____7'% ____ 

- in this Fruſttum. —— Divide theſe inches 8592 


by 1728, the quotient will be 4 foot, (3(6(8 | 
and 1680 -remaining 3 which divide 27 AC ( 4 
by 432, and the quotient will be 3 kr 
quarters, and 384 inches. And ſo +7 

much doth the Picce contain 3 which (3(8 


The Breadth of the Board. Glaſs. or 


is 5 foot wanting onely 48 inches, 49 (4 
a 1689 (3 
AZX 


And thus have I ſhewed the moſt exact and abſolute || 
way of Mcaluring att manner of Superhicies, either Re» |— 
gular or Irregular, by help of the Pen, both in whole 
Numbers, and in whole Numbers and Fractions toge- 
ther, performed by Croſs-Multiplication. Burt leſt theſe 
ways may prove too difficult to ſome, and too tedious to 
others, I ſhall here adde ſome Tables of Board and Tim- 
ber-Mcaſure,ready calculated; which may prove uſeful to 
ſome perſons, and not to be neglected or Hlighted by the 
more knowing, A 
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to 36 inches. 


7g 

4 Table ſhewing how miuch in length of any 
Board, Glaſs, Pavement, Plank, Marble, Foot- 
pace, or any other Superficies, will thake # 


Foot ſquare, the breadth thereof being 
known in Inches; and that from 1 inch broad 


.__.. [The Lengthofa The Length of a 
Inches. | Foot ſquare. Inchs. | Foot ſquare. 
Feet. Tuch. Par. Feet, Inch. Par. 
HS © 0 = WE 7 
is A -6 ©. © a 0 - 2 06 
T1 & © © Ss 46'S 8-4 
— 3 Þ eo FR 7M 
FX 3 &6 9 US {© ME £7. 
” . S  D- 6 Sake .6 46 
VT. Vc 
268 - : 3226 0 - : 
aq = an . 
SG 5 8 +4 © " i. 
SS: 2 4 Sa @& $-- 1 
WI 3 3 1 ,: EE. 
241% 3 © © £ © —.- 
$=13] © 11 9 II3n 0. &4 5 
= 5 © 20 $ = 31] © 4&4 - 5 
FF > D086 v 33} © S---:< 
a 60 #5 0 = SE 
—_—- T9 7 © <4 1 
ow = © 36| © © 
The Uſe of this Table. 


THe Table is fo plain and cafie, that it needeth not 
any Explanation ; wherefore I will give you an 


Xample or two concerning its Uſe, 


N 3 


Ex- 
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Example 1. 


If a Board or Plank, or Pavement, be 16 inches broad, how 
much in length thereof muſt gs to the making of a ſquare 
foot £ 


Find 16 inch. in the firſt Column of the Table towards 
the left hand, under the word Jxches, and right againſt 
it you thall inde o 9 0 3 which is o feet, 9 inches, © parts ; 
ſo that juſt ginches in length of that Plank, will make 
a Foot ſquare. So if you take in your Compaſlcs 9 in- 
ches, and run it along the Plank from end to end, ſo ma+ 
ny times as you finde the Compaſlcs to turn, fo many 
foot is there in that Plank, 

So if the Plank were 17 foot long, the Compaſſes 
opened to 9 inches, would be turned about 22 times, 
and two third parts more. , So that in this Plank there 
would be contained 2a foot, and ; of a foot, which is 
8 inches. 


Example 2- 


If a Board or Plank be 22 inches broad at one end, and 
18 inches at the other end, and 16 foot long, how many 
faot is contained therein ? 


Adde 22 inches, and 18 inches, the breadth of both 
ends together, the ſum of them is 40 inches the half 
whereof is 20 inches, Wherefore, 

Seek 20 inches in the firſt Column of the Table, and 
right againſt it you ſhall finde o 7 2 5 which is o feet, 
7 inches, and 2 tenth parts of an inch : which being ta- 
ken in your Compaſſes, and run from end to end of that 
Board, you will tinde the Compaſſes to be turned about 
25 times, and a {mall quantity more ( which will be in- 
conſiderable.) So that in that Board you may conclude 
thereis contained 25 foot. 


Sp 


The 1 enoth oft the Side of the 
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A Table ſhewing how much in Length of any 
ſquared Stone or Timber, will make 4 Foot 
ſolid, the fide of the Square at the end'of the 
Piece being given in Inches from 6 to 36 in« 


ches ſquare. 


The Length of a] | The Length of a 
Square | folid foot in Square| folid foot in 
; Inches. |Feet. Inch. Pay.| | Inches. |Feet. Inch. Par. 
6| 4 FS EI 
=Y $8 - 3 = 2 3 
s 82 3 ol | 2] o 3 3 
—10 9” 3 2-2 

I $ $3] LE oo 2 8 | 
= 5 Lol 1 2 3 Se 26] © 32 + 6 
Yai x oo of [vSa © 2 3 
£1) 10 2| [ue o 2 2 
a4 0 5 , nod.0 21 
wS5 15 © #7 230) © 1 9 
$16 4-2 S F'31 4 -—- 

=” J F] 1 2 © 9 F-4 
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The Uſe of this Table. 


He Uſe of this Table ſhall be made plain by Ex- 


" amples. 


Example 1. 


If the fide of the Square of any ſquared Stone or Timber 
be 17 inches, bow mach in length rhereef 8 will make a 


folid foot ? 


Look in the firſt Column of the Table for 17, and 
againſt it you ſhall finde o 5 9 3 which ſhews that 
© feet, but 5 inches and 9g tenth parts of an inch will 
make a ſolid foot : Wherefore ( trom your Rule ) take 
in your Compaſles 5 inches and 9 tenths of an inch, and 
Tun that from end to end of the Stick or Stone, and (o 
qmany times a$ you turn the Compaſſes, ſo many toot is 
contained in it. | 

And ſo if the Stone or Timber-tree were 21 foot 
long, you ſhall finde it to contain 42 foot, and about 
half a quarter of a foot. WS 


Example 2. 


Let a ſquared Stone or piece of Timber at the end ( or 
. agreed #0 be about the middle) be 27 inches, how much 
#n length ſhall make a foot ſolid *f F 


Seck for 27 in the fiſt Column, and againſt it in the 
ſecond you ſha!l tinde © 2 3 chat i is, o tect, but 2 1n- 
ches, and 3 tcath parts of an inch: And ſo muchin 
Jevgth of that Stoze or Timber ſhall make a folid 
foot. | | 


& 


44 


{ 


a 


Theo DCmnalc of he Drop i hont in $4 my 
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inches, ad hundred parts of 


an inch ix length of any round piece of St 
ber-tree, will make 2 foot lid he # & napSlobr 
rence thereof being known in inches,from 12 inches ( or 
foot ) about, to 100 inches ( or $ foot 4 inches ) about. : 


100 


| 100 100! 
OY: Iech. Part. [tach, Part, Inch, Part. 
I11179 46 4T112 92 71 
12/150 80 42/112 - 31 72 > 
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9g 19] 60 15 S 49 9 04 S M8. 
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The Uſe of this Table. 


His Table hath the like Uſe with thoſe befares 
going, which ſhall beilluſtrated by Examples. 


Example 1. 


If a Column of Stone, or a Timber-tree ( being barked 
and girt about) ſhould contain 36 inches, bow much in 
length thereof ſhall make a ſolid ſoot ? 


Look in the firſt Column for 36 inches ( the Girt a+ 
bout ) and again it, in the next Column, you fhall 
finde 16 inches, and 76 hundred parts of an inch, 
(which is ſomewhat above 3 quarters of an inch : ) and 
ſo much in length will make a ſolid foot. 


Note, 


C25 one quarter | 
Thar 50g mended 7Y half Cor an inch. 


0752 MET Cthree quarters 


Example 2. 


If a Tree be 46 inches ahout , bow much in leagth will 
make a foot ſolid ? 


Look for 46 in the firſt Column, and againſt it you 
ſhall finde 10 inches, and 26 hundred parts of an inch 
which 1s 10 inches and a quarter, and ſomewhat more ; 
and ſo much in length will make a ſolid foot. 


oo 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Menſuration of the Works of the 
ſeveral Artifecers relating to Buil- 


ding. 


He principal __ relating to Building ( whoſe 
Works are meafurable ) are the Carpenter, Brick: 
layer, Plaifterer, Joyner, P ainter, Glaſier, and Maſon. Of 
which, ſome of their Works are meaſured by the Square 
of Tex foot, others by the Rog, others by the Tard, and 
ſore by the Foot Solid, and others by the Foot Swper- 
ficial. 


I. Of Carpenters Work, 


The Three principal things of Carpenters Work in 
Building, are Flooring, P artitioning, and Roofing, All 
which are meaſured by the Square of 10 foot every way : 
So that every 100 ſquare foot is called a Square, be it 
either Flooring, Roofing, or Partitioning. 


Examples of all Three. 


I, Of Flooring. 
If a Floor be 57 foot 3 inches long, and 28 foot and 6in- 


ches broad, how many Square of Flooring is coutained 
in that Room £ 


It you multiply 57 foot 3 inches by 23 foot 6 inches, 
the 
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the product will be 1631 foot, 75 inches; which is 
x6 fquare, x quarter, and 6 foot : for the 75 inches in 
theſe kind of Works they are not to be regarded. 

"C25 foot is x quarter 


Note, that $50 foot 1s 2 quarters Co a Square, 
| 75 foot is 3 quarters 


. . 


2, Of Partitioning, 


If a Partition or Partitions between Room and Room, 

| ſhould contain iu length $2 foot 6 inches, and in height 
12 foot 3 inches, how many Square u# there iu that 
Partition f | | 


Multiply $2 foot 6 inches by 12 foot 3 inches, and - 


the product will be 10410 feet, 75 inches 3 which is 
x0 ſquare, oo quarters, and 10 foot :; the 75 inches we 
reje&t. And fo much is in that Partition. | 


3. Of Roofing. 


It zs a general Rule received among Workmen, that, 
The Flat of any houſe, and half the flat thereof, taken 
within the Walls, is equal (or ſhall ſerve) for the mea- 
ſare of the Roof of the ſame houſe. Thus way, 1 ſay, 


15 generally received, but is not exact in all cafes; 
wherefore ſometimes other means (where it may be ac- 


complithed) muſt be uſcd. 


If a bouſe, within the walls, be 46 foot deep, and 18 foot 
' broad, how naany Square of Roofing will be to cover that 
bouſe ? 


Multiply 46 by 18, the produc will be $28, the 
halt whereof 15 4145 which added to 828, the ſum 
IS 1242 5 that is, 12 {quare, 1 quarter, and 17 foot. 


And fo many Square will be containcd in that Roof. 
| There 


_— t..CH.,Y 
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There are divers other ſorts of Carpenters Works 
belonging to a Building, and they are meaſured (eye- 
ral ways ; As, : 


Cantaliver Cornice, Lintale, 

Modellion Cornicc, Painthouſe Cornice, 

Plain Cornice, Timber-front fiory, 

Guttering, Brefi-ſomers. 

Rail and Ballaſters, Shelfing and Dreſlering,e5e, 

' All which are meaſured by the Foot running meaſure, 
There are alſo 

Doors and Door-caſes, Columns and Pilafters 

Window-lights, Stairs and Stair-caſes, 

Lutheren-lights with their Cupuloes, 

Ornaments, Pediments, 


Balconey-doors and Caſes, Girders ends, &c. 
Cellar-doors, and Cuibs, 


All which are meaſured by the Piece. 


There are other things, but they are ſuch as ſeldom 
- come inany Bill ot Admeaſurement, which I here 
omit. | 


ote 1+» In the meaſuring of Flooring, that ( when you 
' have taken the length and breadth, and caft up the 
Content of the whole Floor) you do afterwards take 
the dimenſions of the Fell-bole for the Stairs, and 
ways for the Chimneys, and caft them up alſo 3 and 
dedud them out of the Content of the Flooring. 
Note 2- That in the meaſuring of Partitioning , you 
' make deduGion for Doors andWindows therein,except 
by agreement they be included,and then you mult ſay, 
Doors, Door- caſes, and Windows influded. 


Note 3+ 
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Note 3- That in the meafuring of Roofing there is ſel 
dom any deduQtions made : for the boles where the; 
Chimney-ſhafts paſs through, the vacaxcie for Ly- 
theren-lights and Skze-lights are more trouble to the | If 
Workman, than the Stuff is worth which would co- 
ver them. 


I 1. Of Bricklayers Work, an 


The Two principal Works in a Building, performed 
by the Bricklayer, are Tyling, Walling, and Chimnecy- 
work 3 of all which I ſhall give Examples. 


I. For Tyling. 


For Tyling , they commonly meaſure that by the 
Square ot 10 foot, as the Carpenters do 3 fo that in a 
Roof the difftcrence between the Carpenters work in 
meaſure will be very little, but the Bricklayers will be 
moſt. Beſides, the Bricklayer ſometimes will defire to 
have Running Meaſure for Hyps and Valleysz whichin 
fome caſes may be allowed, but in moſt not. 

I need not give any Example of. this, becauſe it js to 
be meafured as the Carpenters Roof was. F« 


2, ForWalling. 


| Bricklayers do meaſure their Work by the Rod- 
ſquare, each Rod containing 16 foot and an half in 
length ; So that one of theſe Rods in length, and one 
in breadth, do make a Rod-ſ{quare, and contains upon 
the Superficies of the Wall 272; (quare feet, as will ap- 
pear, if you multiply 16 foot 6 inches by 16 foot 6 inch 
There are ſome other things to be obſerved in Brick- 
work, as the'reducing thereot to a Standard-meaſure of 
one brick ang half thick z which ſhall be made plain by 
Examples. . Ex- 
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Example I. 


If @ Brick:wall be 192 fost long, and 12 foot bigh, bow 
many Kod of Brick:work is contained therein # 


Multiply z 92 the length, by 12 the height, and the 
product will be 2204 3 which being divided by 272 
and 5, produceth in the quotient 8 rod and 26 foot : and 
ſo much doth the Wall contain upon the flat. 


Note here, That when I came to divide 2204 by 2722, 
the product was 8 rod 26 foot, which is the true 
and exact Reſult z but it being ſomewhat trouble- 
ſome to divide by Fractions,all Artificers and Work- 
men are contented todivide by 272 only z which 
it this 2204 had been divided but by 272, the quo-' 
tient would have been $ rod and 28 foot, which is 
too much by 2 foot ; but becaule it is the uſual 
way, I ſhall in,the following Examples, divide 
onely by 27 2, omitting the quarters 


Example 2. 


If a Wall ( or fide of a houſe ) be 24 foot 6 inches long, 
and 37 fect $ inches broad, bow mauy Rod is comained. 
therein # 


Multiply 24 foot 6 inches by 37 foot 8 inches, the 
product will be 922 foot 10 inches, which in this caſe 
you may call 923 foot 3 which divided by 272, the quo- 
tient will be 3 Rod and 107 foot remaining, which is 
1 quarter of a Rod, and 39 toot over. For, 


68) Cone 
1366 Foo is Jews Fquarer of a Rod. 
204 2, \ 


three 


w—_ 


But 
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But beſides this way of meaſuring of their Brick-work, 
there is another thing to be conſidered, viz. the 
Thickneſs of the Wall 3 for all Walls of the ſame 
length and height, do not contain the ſame quan- 
tity of Rods : for the thicker the Wall is, the more 
Rods are contained therein, the Standard for Brick- 
work being the thickneſs of One Brick and balf. 
So that if a Wall be thicker than one Brick and 
half, a ſquare Rod upon the Superticies of that 
Wall will contain above a Rod. And a Rod mea» 
ſured upon the Superficies of a Wall which is leſs 
than one Brick and half thick, will contain leſs than 
a Rod,when it is reduced to a Brick and half thick, 
aS all Walls (of what thickneſs ſoever) muſt be. 
And ſo every Rod upon the Superficics of a Wall 
that is three Bricks thick, will contain two Rods: 
and a Rod upon a Wall of four Bricks and a half 
thick,will contain three Rods,&c.And now for the 


thick, to the thickneſs of one Brick and half, take 
this following 


General Rule. 


Multiply the number of ſuperficial feet faund to be contain- 
ed upon the Superficies of any Wall, by the aumber of 
balf Bricks which that Wall i in thickneſs, one third 
part of that Produit ſhall be the Content of Brick: work 
reduced #0 one Brick, and half. 


And by this Rule, if a Wall of - Bricks thick ſhould 
contain 100 foot upon the Superficies, this multiplied 
by 14, (the number of half Bricks the Wall is thick) the 
produdt is 14003 one third part whereof is 466;. And 
ſo many foot would that Wall contain; it reduced to & 
Baick and half thick, | 


ready reducing of Walls of ay namber of Bricks 


Ex- | 
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Example 3. 


If aWall be 52 foot Long, 19 foot bigh, and 5; Bricks thick, - 
bow many Red of Brick:work is there contained in that 
Wall, when it is reduced to one Brick, and half thick? 


If you multiply 72 by 19, the produd will be 1368; 
and ſo many ſuperficial feet doth the Wall contain. _— . 
Now becauſe the Wall is 14 half Bricks thick, multiply 
this number 1368 by 14,and the product will be 19152, 
one third part whereof is 6384 : and fo many feet doth 
the Wall contain, it being reduced to the thickneſs of 
one Brick and half. — Laſtly, Divide 6384 by 272, the 
quotient will be 23 Rods, and 128 toot remaining 
which is one quarter of a Rod, and 60 foot, or halt a 
Rod wanting $ foot. And ſo many Rods doth the 
whole Wall contain, when it is reduced to one Brick and 
half thick. 


There are other things in Building which are done by 
the Bricklayer, and meaſured in another manner, 
as Chimneys. 


For the meaſuring of Chimneys. 


. Chimneys in moſt Buildings are agreed for by the 
Hearth in each Room; but ſometimes they are included 
in the Building, and to be paid for by the Kod, and ſo 
meaſured with the reſt of the Brick-work. —— Now 
when Chimneys are to be meaſured, the dimenſions are 
to be taken in this manner. 

It the Chimney fiand fingly and alone, not leaning 
againſt, or being in a Wall, the uſual way is to girt it 
about 3 and if the Jaums are but one Brick thick, aud 
| | wrought upright over the Mantletree to the next floor, 

then girt it about for a length, and the height of the to- 


0 
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ry ſhall be the breadth at one Brick thick, becauſe of the 
gathering together ro make room for the next Hearth a+ 
bove. 
| But if the Chimney ſtand againſt a Wall, or in a Wall, | 
which is before meaſured with the reſt of the Building, 
then the breadth of the Breaft, and the depth of the two 
| Jaums, is the length , and the height of the Story the 
breadth, to be multiplied one by the other, and caſt up 
(at one brick or Brick and half ) as the Jaums are'in 
thickneſs, and nothing to be deduced for the Area be- 
tween the Hearth and the Mantletree, becauſe of the 
Wyths, and thickning for the next Hearth above. | 

For the Chimney-ſhafts, girt them about in the ſmal- 
leſt part, for the breadth, and take the length of the 
Shaft for the height 3 and caſt them up at one Brick 
thick, in conſideration of the Wyths, Pargetting, and 
Scaffolding , which is required for bringing them 


= 


There are alſo ſome other things, as 


Connices, 


Facioes, All which are meaſured 


Streight Arches, 
Skeene Arches, OED oot running 


Hyps and Vallies in Tyling, 


Watecr-courſes, 


Allo 


= ] 


Peeres, : 
Pilaſters, : Valued by the Piece; 
Ruſtick-work, &c. 


Cd 


leay 


| 
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There comes alſo to the Bricklayers hands the paving 
of Cellars, or the like,with Brick 3 and for that they are 
paid by the Yard of g foot ſquare» So that 


Example 4. 


if a Celler ſo paved ſhould be 27 foot long, and Z 
foot broad, bow many yards wil} be comained there- 
in ? | 


' Multiply 27 by 18, the product will be 486 feet 

which divide by 9 (becauſe there are 9 ſquare feet in one 

yard) and the quotient will be 54 ; and ſo many yards 
of Pavement are in that Cellar, : 

You are here to note, That in the meaſuring of Brick- 
work, you muſt, when you meaſure the walls of a 
houſe, if you take the dimenſions of the fides of the 
houſe on the out+fide of the houſe, you muſt take 
the dimenſions of the ends on the intide of the 
walls.——And note alſo, that you muſt make de- 
_— for all Doors and Windows in Brick- 
work. 


Let this ſuffice for Bricklayers Work 3 but before I 
leave it, take the following Table, and its Uſe. 


» 
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ht of the Wall in feet, 


The Hog 


Feet. 


Feet. "Inch, 
| 273 
a! 1126 
3| | 90 
4| | 58 
5| | 54 
6| | 45 
7] 35 £ 
5| | 34S 
9| | 39:5 
IO 27 8 
Iz| | 24 S 
12] | 22 L 
13] | 20.= 1 
14| | 19 8 
15] | 18 FF 
16} | 17 = 
5 16 5 
18 15 &® 
Io| | 14 © 
20] |.13 © 
21] { 13 1 
22 12 md 
23] | 11 L 2 
a | 21 5 
25 10 I 
26 19 
27 10 
28 9 
29 9 5 
_— 7 74 
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A Table ſhewing how ane in length will make 
© '2 Rod-ſquare of any Brick:wall, from 1 foot 
high to 3o foot high. ' 


The LUle of. this Table. 


. Ifa Brick: wall be 7 foot bigh, 


py much thereof in length will 


make a re) 


Look in, the firſt Column for- 
7 foot and right againſt 1t in the 


{ccond, you ſhall finde 38 foot 
and 1 mch 3 and fo much'in 
length will make a Rod. * - 


2+ If aWall be 24 fact bigh;ibow 
. much in length will. make « 
Rod £ 1» 


Look in the firti Column for 


' 24, againſt which you ſhall tinde 


11 foot 5 inches 3 and-ſo much 
in length will make a Rod. 


Note, This Table ina the 
Wall to be one Brick and 
halt chicks 1 it be thicker 
or thinner, it mult be redu- 
duced, as hath been ſhewed 
bcfore. 


III. of 


If 


If 
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{ 11. Of Plaiſterers Work, 


Plaiſterexrs Work is principally of two kinds; name- 
ly, (1-) Work Lathed and Plaiſtered, which they cal 
Cicling : And (2.) Work Rendred, which is of two 
kinds, viz either upon Brick-work, or 1n Partitioning 
between the Quarters. All which they meature by the 
Yard-ſquare, or the Square of 3 foot, which is 9 toot. 


I. For Cieling. 


If a Cieling be 58 foot 9 inches long, and 23 foot 7 :ches 
broad, bow many yards i contained therein ? 


Multiply 58 foot 9 inches by 23 foot 7 inches, the 
product will be 1385 foot 6; inches: the 6 inches and 
; we rej, and divide 1385 by g, the quoticat is 153 
yards, and $ remaining, which is $ toot. So that Cie. 
ling contains 153 yards 8 foot, or 154 yards wanting 
1 took, 


2. For Partitioning. 


If a P artition or Partition: between Rooms be 132 foot a=. 


bout, and 12 foot bigh, how many yards is contained 
therein 7 . 


Multiply 132 by 12, the product is 1584 3 which dis. 
vided by 9, giveth in the quotient 176 ; and ſo many 
yards is contained ian that Partitioning, 


Note 1. Ii there bz any Doors ox Windows in your Par- 

. titioning, you muſt make deduction for them. 
Note 2. When you meaſure Rendring upon Brick-work, 
you muſt account of all you meaſure, without dedu- 
O 2 ing 3 
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WW. Ring 3: but when you meaſure Rendring between } 


\ 


Quarters, you may very well dedu& one fifth part 
for the Quarters, Braces, and Entertoilſes. 


And fo much for Plaiſtering : Whiting and Colour: 
. ing are meaſured as Cieling and Partitioning, is. 


IV. Of Foyrers Work, 


Joyners do meaſure all their Work by the Yard, or 
Square of 3 foot, whichis 9 foot, as the Plaiſterers do 
but in the taking of their dimenfions they do differ ; 
for the Joyners (ay, We owght to be paid where onr Plain 
goers Wherefore in taking of the height of any Room 
where there is a Cornice above, and f{welling Pannels 
and Moldings downwards, you muſt with a Line girt 
over every member of the Cornice, and ſwellings of the 
Moldings which in lutty Work will make the Room 
much higher than it is. So much for taking the di- 
menſions of the depths of Rooms. Then for meaſuring 
about the Room, ſome Joyners are (o unreaſonable, 
that they will defire a Gire that way alſo but I diſap- 
prove of that, for that it maketh an unreaſonable Aug- 
mentation. The Dimcntions being taken, let us pro- 
cced to Computation. 


Example I. 


If a Room of Wainſcot ( being girt do contain in height 
I5 foot 7 inches, and be in compaſs about 286 foot, 
bow many yard: doth that Room contain 


Multiply 286 foot by 15 foot 9 inches, the product 
will be 4456 foot $ inchesz which divide by 9, (the 
$ inches omitted) and the quotient: will be 495 yards 
and 1 foot ; And ſo many yards is contained in that 
Room. T here 


a 4< «» Wa ,, ant 
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ſhutters, Cupboard-doors, and fuchlike things as 
are wrought on both ſides ; For theſe they accoune 
to be paid for work and half work for indeed the 
work is half more, though the Stuff be the ſame, 
Wherefore, 


Example 2. 


Let the Window-ſhniters obewt Room ( all of them 
zogetber ) be 78 foot 4 inches, and let the beight of 


them be 6 foot 6 inches, bow many yards is contained in + 


tbeſe Shutters at Work and balf ? 


Multiply 78 foot 4 inches by 6 foot 6 inches, the 
produQ will be 50g foot 2 inches, the half whereof is 
254 foot 7 inches 3 which added together, make 763 
foot 9 inches, or 764 foot; which being divided by 9g, 
the quotient will be $4 yards and $8 foot. And ſo ma- 
ny yards are contained in thoſe Shutters, counting 
Work and half Work. 


Note, That you muſt make deduQtion for all Windows 
lightsz and meaſure the Window-boords, Checks, 
and Saphetaes by themlelves. 


V. Of Painters Work, 


The taking of the dimenſions of Painters Work, is 
the ſame as that of Joyners, by girting of the Moldings : 
for it is but reaſon that they ſhould be paid where they 
ſpend their Paints and Colour. And the dimenſions 
being taken, the caſting up and reduciog the fect into 
yards, 
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There is another thing to be obſerved in the meaſu« 
ring of Joyners Work, and that is in Windaw- 
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ev mr ſame with that and Plaiftering or Joynery ; 
bar *thie Painter never accounts Work and half, but 


' once, ewice, or thrice done over. I need give no Ex- 
ample in this kind :- let thoſe before-going ſatisfie. 


V L of Glafeers Work. 


Glaſiers do meaſure their Work by the Foot {quare 
fo that the length and breadth being multiplied toge= | | 
ther, produceth the Content of any Pane of Glaſs. | 


Exatnple : 


If a Pane of Glaſſ be 4 foot 9 inches long , and \ foot 
2 inches bragd , how many foot is contained theres 


ins 


Multiply 4 foot 9 inches by 3 foot - 2 inches, the-pro- 
duQ will be 15 foot and half an inch ; and fo many 
foot is contained in that Pane. , 


Note, That when Windows have half rounds at the: 
top, they meaſure them at the full height as if th.y 
were {quare. Allo oval or round Windows 
they meaſure at the full lepgths and breadths of their 
diameters. Likewile crocket Windows in 
Stone-work, are all meaſured by their fall Squares. 
And there is reaſon for it : for the trouble jn raking 

dimenſions, the waſte of Glaſs in working, and the 
trouble in ſetting up , is far more than the Glaſs is | — 


worth. 


m—_ 
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VI I. Of Maſons Work, b | 


— - 


Maſons meaſure all their Work by the Foot, cither- 
Superficial or Solid z and therefore I need give you 
no Examples in this kind of Work : for the Rules be- 
fore delivered in the Menſuration of Superficies and 
Solids, are ſuthcient to perform any thing that in Ma- 


ſonry is acquired. And therefore I will give over Mca- 
ſurivg for this time. FLY 
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